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Like a Breath of a New England Forest .. . 


SCENT-O’-PINE CANDLES 


Bring the exhilarating fragrance of the North $]00 
Woods indoors with these pine-scented candles. 

3” diameter to burn for about 20 hours. Boxed in __ per pair 
pairs. Red or green. 3 prs. for $2.85 
Prepaid up to 300 miles; beyond 300 miles add 10%; beyond 1,000 miles add 20%. 













WATERING 


BRECK’S DELUXE SEED FEEDER 


Years of experience in feeding wild birds stand 
behind this new, hang-anywhere feeder . . . the 
ideal gift for a nature lover. Durably made. 
Size 9” x 12” x 9’. Glass-enclosed, automatic 
seed hopper with capacity about 3 

Ibs. Roof ring for hanging. Stained $995 
brown. 2 for $5.50 


Prepaid up to 300 miles; beyond 300 miles add 10%; beyond 1,000 
miles, add 20%. 





$100 


3 for $2.85 










Certain to please Gardeners . . . 


BRECK’S NEW IMPROVED 
COMPLETE SEED STARTING KIT 


Has 3 green 514” waterproof boxes and 9 seedling 
trays; fill of MICA-GRO for sure start and big root 
growth; booklet; 2 pkts. choice seeds. Waters from 
below. 


TRANSPLANTING BOXES 
that water from below 


Set of 6 trays, 11’’ long with 66 
transplanting bands to grow 
seedlings on windowsill. $] 15 













A Bird Haven... 
CHICKADEE DINER 






Favorite winter lunch counter for all small, 
friendly, clinging birds. 16” long. Hangs 
anywhere. 4 sides are crammed with 12 


paper-cupped Tid Bits (seeds, $] 95 







3 sets (18 trays — 198 plant 
capacity ) $3.25 


Both above postpaid to Mississippi River; (west of Mississippi River, 
add 20% for postage) 






nuts, suet) plus 24 EXTRA 
TIDBITS for refilling. 











2 for $3.75 


») EXTRA TIDBITS Box of 24 luscious 
. Tidbits that birds love, $1.00; 3 boxes for 
$2.85. 


Prepaid up to 300 miles; beyond 300 miles add 
10%; beyond 1,000 miles add 20%. 












Fireside Dreams begin with 
DRIFTWOOD GLOW 


Sprinkle this harmless powder on 
logs and watch long-lasting rainbow 
colors dance in the flames. Large 
10” canister. 
















for Flower Lovers . . 


Postpaid $]00 3for$285  |NDOOR BULB COLLECTION $195 


For fragrance and beauty through the winter months. A fine gift 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 collection of easy-to-grow bulbs. Contains 4 Paper Whites, 


4 Chinese Sacred Lilies, 1 White Calla, 1 Golden Calla, 1 Jumbo 


9 Amaryllis. Selected cream-of-the-crop Breck Bulbs. Postpaid. 
13 R E ( K ORDER BY MAIL 
127 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 














Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 























DIG UP a few parsley plants to be grown in boxes in the kitchen window 
for garnish purposes. 

THE STRAWBERRY bed should be covered two to four inches deep 
before night temperatures begin to drop below 20 degrees. 

GERANIUM plants lifted from Summer bedding locations and potted 
should be kept in a cool, sunny place and given very little water. 


PREPARE soil in coldframes for use in early Spring. Filling the frames 
and banking them with leaves or manure will prevent deep freezing. 

PUT OFF evergreen pruning until Spring if possible. Pruning now may 
expose previously shaded growth to damage by Winter sun and wind. 

POSTPONE applications of dormant sprays to deciduous and evergreen 
trees and shrubs until early Spring and avoid any possibility of Winte 
injury. 

RASPBERRY plantings on sandy soil will benefit from heavy applica- 
tions of manure or mulch which can be applied or added to as the mate- 
rial becomes available. 

DO NOT permit fallen leaves to mat down on the lawn. It is better 
practice to rake the leaves into the shrubbery and leave them there than 
to mound them up at the curb and burn them. 

HOUSE plants in painted pots, or other kinds of impervious containers, 
will require far less water than those in porous clay pots. This is an 
important point at this season when most of the plants are not in 
active growth. 

MANURE spread on the surface of garden beds as Winter cover can 
well be fresher and rawer than that which is to be applied and dug in 
in Spring. However, raw manure should not be piled over the crowns 
of herbaceous perennial plants. 

HEAVY, sour garden soil can be made much more productive by liming 
to correct acidity and mixing in a two-inch covering of screened ashes 
from anthracite coal to improve soil aération. Ashes can be spread on 
the garden during the Winter and dug in in Spring. 

THE IDEA of Winter storage is not to determine how long a product 
will keep but to keep it until used. Each variety of fruit and kind of 
vegetable in storage should be consumed while it is in prime condition. 
Do not let spoiled produce remain in the storage room. 

HOME -saved tulip bulbs which display shiny black areas on their husks 
are infected with the disease known as “‘tulip fire.’’ The infected husks 
should be removed before planting. If the infection extends down into 
the fleshy layers, it is safer to discard the whole bulb. 


WHEN potting cacti add sufficient ground limestone to make its presence 
in the soil apparent. If properly limed, cacti can be fed with liquid 
manure twice in Spring and once in Autumn. If the soil is lacking in 
lime, feeding with liquid manure usually proves harmful. 

DO NOT use high nitrogen fertilizers when planting in Autumn. It is 
well, however, to dig in bone meal, superphosphate or combinations of 
phosphorus and potassium at this time. Plants which are to remain in 
one place for years will benefit from deep placement of such fertilizers. 

SOIL which may be needed for potting house plants during the Winter, 
or for indoor seed sowing in early Spring should now be stored where 
it will not become unavailable because of freezing. When leaf mold is 
lacking finely screened peat moss can be satisfactorily substituted in 
potting mixtures. 

BEETS, carrots and turnips will keep well if buried in sand. Leave no 
maggoted turnips in the garden. The maggot lives over in the soil; 
therefore, at the beginning of Winter, spade the areas where infested 
turnips grew. This will expose the insects to Winter weather at a time 
when they cannot go back into the soil. 

VIGOROUS cleaning away of dead tops of perennials in Autumn may 

prevent some plant diseases from carrying over inte next year and save 

work in the Spring. It will also make Winter protection mandatory. 

The clean-up should be delayed until the tops are dead. Most of them 

can be safely disposed of by burying in the compost pile. 
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HE upright English oak pictured here is an excellent example of the numerous 


fastigiate trees that have appeared at one time or another among such decidu- 


ous kinds as elm, maple, oak, birch, poplar, beech, hawthorn, hornbeam and tulip 


tree. There are also several upright evergreens among the pines, yews and cedars. 
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EXPLORING A GREAT ARBORETUM 


O SEE people motoring along the roads in the Arnold 

Arboretum in Jamaica Plain, near Boston, Mass., leads 

me to wonder if they are not missing much which they 
ought to see. To proceed afoot, with eyes and heart alert, is 
indeed the only way to discover and appreciate an arboreal 
treasure, its tranquil verdancy and its many lovely and myste- 
rious pathways winding through flowered meadowland, wooded 
upland and along the brookways. 

Of the thousands who go to see the lilacs and the azaleas, I 
wonder how many have seen Acer saccharum monumentale, 
Kalopanax pictus, or Evodia danielli, or even the Chinese fringe- 
tree; how many have discovered the oxydendrums back of the 
mountain laurels on the hillside, or have any knowledge of the 
beautiful little Berberis chenaulti growing in the rare plant 
collection on the plateau of distant views, or have admired the 
superb Ilex crenata convexa close to the 


by those yet lovelier trees, the sophoras—still in their youth at 
the Arnold Arboretum, still dainty, but startlingly floriferous. 
Of those who go down the azalea path when the royal azaleas, 
with their breath-taking beauty, are in bloom, I wonder how 
many return at later times to see the stewartias, or the franklinias, 
or the albizzias. 

This Acer saccharum monumentale I have mentioned is a 
remarkable tree, with qualities of dignity almost amounting 
to austerity, but combined with consummate grace. A finger 
in the landscape pointing skywards, swaying in every breeze but 
withstanding two hurricanes. A variety quite superior to Acer 
rubrum columnare. 

As for the kalopanax, given sufficient area near a pond, one 
certainly should have this most alluring tree, because of its sub- 
tropical aspect, its star-shaped leaves and wonderful compound 

terminal inflorescence. 





hickory collection near the Center Street 
gate. 

There are oaks that have not the leaf of 
out typical New England oaks; how many 
of the lilac spectators have seen Quercus 
imbricaria or Q. acutissima, beautiful trees. 
Certainly none of the motorists have seen 
the unique leaf of the Chinese Tulip tree— 
its leaves are so very Oriental, jade under- 
neath. Neither have they seen the spec- 
tacular march of the young cones on the 
cedars of Lebanon, all strictly erect along 
the serried branches and looking like di- 
minutive soldiers on parade, and in bright 
yellow uniform. 

There is a rivalry between two trees— 
sassafras and mulberry, each trying to 
outdo the other in producing extraordi- 
nary leaves and no two alike. From the 
one road visitors could see the September 
raspberry fruit on Cornus kousa, and the 
August flocks of yellow pods which alight 
upon, and nearly swamp, the Kentucky 
coffee trees. 

Of those who admire the lilacs, I won- 
der how many have stood ‘enchanted below 
the June-borne pendulous panicles of 
Cladrastis lutea, those lovely trees growing 
on the incline just back of the robinias; or 
how many have had their hearts enslaved 


A columnar maple in the Arnold 
Arboretum. 





Area is not necessary, however, for the 
Chinese fringetree, which apparently in- 
sects cannot injure or drought conquer. 
Always its foliage seems to glisten, but it 
is a small tree with blue berries for Autumn 
dessert. 

Going back to Evodia danielli, we have 
a special friend. It is a fairly small tree 
with good foliage, odd-pinnate leaves, a 
most interesting type of inflorescence, and 
a grand display of fruit. One should ob- 
serve it from mid-Summer onwards. A 
grouped planting is of course advisable, as 
is the case with most of the flowering small 
trees. They have a special formula of their 
own—three give six times the delight given 
by one. 

Berberis chenaulti is a lovely little plant 
and seems to withstand New England 
Winters and sun-burn better than might be 
expected. It is a lovely tree, but character- 
istically full of prickles. 

Of the inconspicuous flowering type of 
broad-leaved evergreens, few equal Ilex 
crenata convexa in admirable quantities, 
and none, I think, excel it for usefulness 
in decorative effect in border or garden, 
or for specimen plantings adjacent to 
the house. Its generous, almost compact 
leafage, its charming, small, convex and 








lustrous leaves, its semi-formal character, 
and its freedom from pests make it a won- 
derful year-around companion, if properly 
protected from bitter winds, planted in fer- 
tile and well-drained soil (pH 5.0-6.0) 
and rightly mulched. It belongs to the 
holly family and is dioecious. It is not 
costly but I find it invaluable, especially 
if I look at it when the dew glistens on its 
cupped leaves. 

Purposely I have not before mentioned 
the oriental crab apples. It would seem 
that nothing in New England equals them 
for floriferous gallantry and charm. Only 
to see a long allée, or an orchard of them is 
quite sufficient to inspire an artist for all 
time. Malus arnoldiana, hupehensis, or 
floribunda—try planting any of them in 
an appropriate location, garden or border, 
and watch the world go around. I refer 
merely to my choice. At the Arnold 
Arboretum there may be seen some 200 
species and varieties of malus, a marvelous 
collection. 


—Edwards Gale. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Garden Punctuation Points — 


Dr. McFarland writes about Autumn-flower- 
ing plants, including late-blooming roses 


FTEN before I have urged my garden 

friends to use certain roses and other 
Fall-blooming plants to put a spot of color, 
usually red, to light up the borders of green 
foliage which remind us that the Summer 
is over. Again, in this season with no early 
frost at ‘‘Breeze Hill,’ I am enjoying this 
punctuation plan. During the last Sunday 
afternoon I have seen how Joyous Cava- 
lier, an English rose of 1926, does this job 
along the lilac border. Then in the West 
Garden, I find Salmon Spray, an neglected 
old Australian polyantha of beauty and 
vigor, providing brightness for a long row 
of deep green climbers. Both of these old 
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The strawberry-like fruits borne by the Oriental dogwood, Cornus kousa, 
are very different from those of the native American dogwood. 


Tolmiea in the Middle West 
De® EDITOR — While Tolmiea 


menzicsi ought to be hardy (Hortt- 
culture, September 15), it is not so under 
Middle West conditions. I planted 25 
plants outdoor to test its possibilities as a 
ground cover, but of these, only one sur- 
vived. This plant was in the shade of an 
evergreen so that snow covered it. 

I suspect that in regions where Winter 
snows are deep and remain during the cold 
months, this plant will prove a valuable 
ground cover. About its only advantage 
over the more vigorous and fully hardy 
pachysandra is a softer appearance. 


Hinsdale, III. —R. M. Carleton. 


Visitors to ‘‘Breeze Hill’’ during the re- 
cent annual meeting of the American Rose 
Society in Harrisburg usually stopped at a 
plant edging my favorite group of better 
weigelas because it displayed many clusters 
of bright orange fruits among the char- 
acteristic green foliage which gave the name 
‘““Theiferum” to its parent variety. I had 
to explain that it belonged in the big and 
varied viburnum family of Europe, Asia 
and America, and was V. setigerum auran- 
tiacum (the last name telling the color 
story and explaining to me how it differed 
from my old friend V. theiferum, with its 
red berries). I had the plant from the 
overlooked roses get above four feet in 
height and bloom steadily. 
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Arnold Arboreteum in 1937, and it was 
good to look at last year. 

Just here I must urge my friends to get 
into this great viburnum-snowball family 
which starts the Spring with the lovely 
flowers and exquisite fragrance of V. car- 
lesi and V. burkwoodi and keeps on all the 
season with flowers, fruits and some fra- 
grance. 

But I want to make a suggestion that 
someone will laugh at. For a Fall accent 
shrub, grow a good plant of Burpee’s 
Golden Jubilee tomato, and train it care- 
fully on a stake, with due attention to 
aphis spraying to hold the. good foliage 
clean to the ground. The great golden 
fruits of richly different flavor will make 
the accent display—if you can keep them 
off the dining table, which I doubt. 

Anyway, I hope my reference to the 
viburnum family will start someone to 
doing justice to that wonderful group of 
plants that belong on three continents. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Victory Gardens for 1945 


E following statement on Victory 
gardens for 1945 has been issued by 
the war food administration: 

“The produce from Victory gardens 
(both farm and urban) has contributed 
materially to the nation’s food supply. 
Home gardeners have freed thousands of 
tons of fresh and canned fruit and vegeta- 
bles for the armed forces, have saved trans- 
port services and processing facilities, and 
have furnished abundant foods of the 
highest quality to their families. 

“While it is not planned to set a definite 
goal for Victory gardens in 1945, every 
farm should have a garden large enough to 
produce vegetables needed for the family 
food supply in fresh and preserved form. 

Furthermore, many town, city and sub- 
urban families with fertile sunny garden 
space avaliable or access to a plot will want 
to continue to have a garden. Then they 
will be sure to have fresh and more ade- 
quate supplies of vegetables for everyday 
use, besides quantities for home canning 
and preservation. Home gardeners, whether 
in town or country, gain health and well- 
being because of the greater supplies of 
vitamins and minerals they obtain from 
vegetables. Moreover, the home garden 
makes it possible to add zest and variety to 
the daily meals. 

“Present Victory garden organizations 
should be maintained to give service and 
encouragement wherever needed. 
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Western Plants in the East — 


They are included in the garden subjects 
which thrive on a Maine mountain side 


OR some years I have been experiment- 

ing at my Summer home in Maine with 
a selection af alpines and rock garden 
plants from our West. Winters here are 
long and cold, but the one of 1943-44 was 
peculiar. During November the ground 
froze only slightly, and a fall of snow, 
nearly four feet in a single storm late in 
the month, followed by intense cold and 
heavy additions of snow for months, main- 
tained the earth in such condition that 
potatoes and carrots undug at the first fall, 
were found to be still edible in the Spring. 
A very few plants, uninjured in previous 
Winters when the ground was normally 
frozen, succumbed. Whether such injury 
is attributable to the conditions mentioned, 
I do not know. A large majority, how- 
ever, showed especially vigorous growth 
on my arrival toward the end of May. 

Mahonia aquifolia was superb, a mass- 
ive cluster of butter-yellow  barberry 
blooms on apparently every possible tip of 
stem. The holly-like old foliage was almost 
black-green, but the moment the flowers 
faded, exquisite young growth emerged— 
mahogany pink or brown in color. By 
repute difficult in the East, the plant has 
grown steadily. 

Diagonally across the path, little Erige- 
ron aureus showed its first brilliant yellow 
flowers, just under the tip of Cytisus ke- 






wensis—which latter slips in here only by 
virtue of its uncommon beauty and the 
play of its creamier but still very definite 
yellows among the other tones. 

Except for E. citrinus, my few ery- 
throniums had gone by; so. too, Saxifraga 
oppositifolia. Armeria juniperifolia (czxs- 
pitosa) was largely covered with flowers— 
the pink cleaner when in partial shade. 
The vivid, mossy cushions of Silene acaulis 
were strewn with its vivid small pinks, 
charming in their sharp outline. 

Phlox alyssifolia, which came into my 
hands several years ago as a spindling next- 
to-nothing, has finally settled into content- 
ment, and produced its distinctively cut 
bloom of a delightful soft pink that merges 
here into lavender, and elsewhere into 
nearly white. Phlox andicola, of similar 
history, waited until the end of June to 
put forth a gleaming display of white, the 
flower being of sculptural perfection. 

These latter have, however, interrupted 
the order of the garden. For along with 
the plants earlier mentioned, there was one 
to which the prize had to be awarded from 
almost the moment of my arrival — 
Calypso bulbosa bearing two exquisite 
flowers. Three years ago last Fall I had put 
in the bulb, bedded in leaf mold and black 
muck, with rotted wood alongside, at the 
north of a jack-pine. 
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Calypso bulbosa, although rare, has flowered to some extent 
in a Maine garden. 


November 1, 1944 
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Dodecatheon meadia is not a difficult 
garden subject. 


The following Spring there was a single 
flower—but my camera was away for ad- 
justment. Last year, because of driving re- 
strictions, I was a month late, and found 
only the brown remains of two flowers. 
This year everything worked, and koda- 
chrome slides hold the record. The minia- 
ture slipper bears, at the stem end, five- 
pointed members, almost flat, of clean ma- 
genta pink; these spread erect like the tail 
of a peacock at display. In the slipper the 
same color is blended with soft yellow and 
white, spotted and streaked with purple 
inside the sole, while a tuft of yellow hairi- 
ness serves as rosette. The upper part of 
the slender stem is also magenta. 

Not long after bloom, the plaited leaves 
that lie close to the ground, suddenly dis- 
appear, and shortly thereafter a new set— 
each year so far with an increase in num- 
ber—takes their place. 

The turn into June was unseasonably 
warm, and the rush of blossoming quite 
marvelous. Lewisia brachycalyx has a glau- 
cous shaped like a short, flattened earth- 
worm. It put forth star-cups of porcelain, 
gleaming white. 

Pentstemcns started—some of the creep- 
ers. Then P. menziesi opened its trumpet 
sprays—on the pinkish side of lavender, 
quite without definite blue. For days they 
sway, some eight inches high, over the 
evergreen mat. P. hirsutus is less showy, 
but its small lavender-grey flowers have a 
special charm. P. glaber is vividly blue- 
lavender-pink, luminous as old stained 
glass when the sun shines through it. P. 
grandiflorus is more elegant and sauve than 
the others, what with taller and straighter 
stems, the smooth contours of its flower, 
and the distinction of its sleek non-spec- 
tacular lavender. it comes later into bloom. 

Dryas Mt. Hood is quite similar, but in 
every part more refined than D. octopetala. 
D. suendermanni, grown from seed, has 
not yet flowered. Astragalus monspessu- 
lanus bore its first flowers—exquisite slen- 
der tubes of glowing magenta set in a 
purple calyx. Dodecatheon meadia must 
also be mentioned for its satisfactory per- 
formance. 

—May Jacobs. 
Upton, Me. 








CLEMATIS GROWERS DESCRIBE THEIR METHODS 


In a recent issue Mr. Louis Fabian Bachrach asked for advice from amateurs who have been success- 
ful in growing new and choice clematis varieties. The following have been selected from the letters 
written to the editor in answer to Mr. Bachrach’s request. 


Success With Clematis 


EAR EDITOR — Answering Mr. 

Bachrach for help with clematis in 
the September 15 issue of Horticulture, I 
submit the following: 

I have had good Iuck growing clema- 

probably because | did not know they 
were considered hard to grow. My oldest 
planis are now 14 years old and I have 40 
of the large-flowered named varieties be- 
sides more than one of a number of them— 
several small-iowered ones besides some 
non-climbers. 

Any ore can grow Clematis davidiana 
from seed and it is a worth-while plant 
for the perennial border. It bears its flow- 
ers like blue hyacinths arourd the stems 
at each node. The flowers are very fragrant 
and the plant grows to three feet and as 
Another non-climber, al- 


wide across 
though it needs some support, is C. integri- 
folix. lis flowers are in shades of purple 


and are four petaled, bell-shaped. This is 
recta, a white- 
flowered one giow'12 up to five feet. 

I grew the large-flowered climbing va- 
rieties on the wire fencirt to which my 
climbing roses are aitached. The roses are 
six feet apart and the clemauis are planted 
between and grow up the fence and over 
the roses, blooming before, with and after 
the roses; as there are early bloomers, mid 
season and late-blcoming varieties bloom 
ing until the killing frost. 

My soil is heavy and when plenting any 
plant I mix leaf mold and compost with 
the addition of some bone meal to the soil, 
and I do this for clematis. The crown is 
planted abovt four inches beiow the level 
of the soil and after pressing the soil firmly 
over the roots the plant is well-watered 
with a handful of 0-20-0 in a pail of 
water. It is then hilled up with dry soil 
which is carefully removed with the fin- 
gers—when the plant begins to grow. The 
stems are very brittle and a tool might in- 
jure them. A little lead arsenate mixed 
with the soil will get any grubs that might 
feast on the roots 

When the plant is received from the 
nursery, I cut it back about on«-ihird, so 
that if there are any wilt spores on the 
top, the rest of the plant will be protected. 
If wilt is discoverea, during the growing 
season, | cvt tre plant off below the wilt 
and burn the part removed. Then I give 
the roois a good soaking with one teaspoon 
of semesan to one quact of water and often 
save the rest of the plan 

My clematis get no extra lime but in 
early Spring some 5-:0-5 fertilizer is dug 
around them and then after the first bloom- 
ing a soaking of weak manure water is 
given them—ihe roots are not far below 


easy from seed also. as 1: c;. 


the surface so be careful when working in 
fertilizer. 

The requirements of good growth are 
shade from the sun for the roots-—a good 
support for the vine to coil iis leaves 
around and last, but not least, moisture. 

Give them what they like and they are 
no more trouble to grow than roses and 
not half the care, but one must be sure to 
buy plants on their own roots. They can 
be propagated by cuttings and by layering. 

Any necessary pruning must be done in 
late Winter, as the clematis starts to grow 
early. The flowers last a long time on the 
plants and are in various shades, as the 
newly opened ones are dark and the older 
ones lighter. They are fine for flower ar- 
rangements, lasting five or six days when 
cut. 

Countess de Bouchaud, Duchess of 
Albany, Henryi, Gypsy Queen, Crimson 
King, Nellie Moser, Lady Caroline Neville, 


are all different and good bloomers. 
—Mrs. Charles W. Burton. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Cutworms Ruin Clematis 


EAR EDITOR—The letter of Louis 
Fabian Bachrach, of Newton, Mass. 
(Horticulture, September 15), reads like 
a page from my own experience. To date 
I have planted a total of ten hybrid clema- 
tis. All of these plants were planted with 
the most meticulous care. Six of them have 
at various times, and for no reason ap- 
parent to me at the time, wilted and died. 
I consulted a number of horticulturists 
on the subject and received as many differ- 
ent explanations. I was even advised to 
saturate the soil with lead arsenate, which 
I have since learned is very harmful to 
clematis. 

The man who saved the balance of my 
plants and put me on the road to apparent 
success in growing hybrid clematis was a 
local nurseryman. He said the damage was 
caused by a cutworm that chews the vine 
at the point where it emerges from the 
soil, and that this could be prevented by 
surrounding the bottom of the plant with 
a metal shield or by planting the vines in- 





Photo by Don F. Merritt. 
The choice clematis Nellie Moser. 
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side a flowerpot with the bottom broken 
out. 

It seems that this cutworm is actually 
responsible for the damage, and I submit 
the following proof: The last clematis 
vine which I had to cross the river Styx 
(and I hope it was the last) showed no 
apparent damage to the stem. However, I 
dug up the plant, and examined it care- 
fully. The examination revealed that all 
of the green matter was eaten out of the 
stem right at the surface of the soil; this 
was done without completely severing the 
stem. It is this latter which makes this 
type of damage so difficult to detect. I 
give the following suggestions for growing 
clematis: 


1. Surround the bottom of the stem with 
a shield to keep cutworms away from the stem. 

2. Use a handful of lime and plenty of 
sand and fertilizer when planting. 

3. Provide some means of preventing the 
bottom of the stem from being stepped on. 

4. Give the plant ample water in dry 


seasons. 
—G. S. Gardner. 
Elkins Park, Pa. 


Clematis in Indiana 


EAR EDITOR — Our method of 
growing clematis has brought a fair 
measure of success and here it is: 

From the spot where we are to plant 
we remove two or three bucketfuls of soil. 
At the bottom of the hole thus made we 
place a thick layer of manure, and finish 
filling with fertile soil to which has been 
added sand, and some ground limestone. 

The clematis likes its head in the sun 
and its feet shaded, so something low- 
growing should be planted around its base. 
It likes a generous amount of moisture. 

Make sure that drainage is good, and 
build a mound of sand around the base of 
the plant before Winter comes, and mulch 
heavily with half-rotted manure or rich 
compost. 

In late Winter or early Spring, cut back 
the stems almost to the ground. 

—Rebecca Parker. 
Salem, Ind. 


Stumps and Termites 


HE question has arisen as to the possi- 

bility of windblown pine stumps being 
danger points for termite infestations when 
near buildings. The termite problem is one 
more directly concerned with the type of 
building than with nearby infestations. 
Termites are everywhere. If the wood- 
work of a house is sealed off from soil 
contact, termites are unable to gain en- 
trance. 

I see no point in removing roots or 
stumps in the neighborhood if the house is 
properly protected from termites. If stumps 
and roots are within a few feet of the house 
there might be danger but even here I 
would think it was slight. 

If termites are present the soil could be 
treated with any standard fumigant. 

—Stanley W. Bromley. 
Stamford, Conn. 
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Gleanings From Iowa Gardens 


HE fifth annual horticultural, fact- 

finding report from lowa is summar- 
ized by L. C. Grove of the Iowa State col- 
lege. These reports come from garden club 
members and other amateur gardeners scat- 
tered throughout the state. The summar- 
ized reports on flowers are given below: 

ASTER—The perennial aster Frikarti, 
grown for one year, bloomed profusely 
from June to frost. Frikarti is not too 
dependable in Iowa as a perennial. 

CLEOME — Pink Queen cleome 
(spider flower) is considered a gorgeous 
Variety. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS (Hardy) — 
Dean Kay produces a low, round bush pro- 
fusely covered with pink blooms the fore 
part of September. Mme. Chiang Kai- 
Shek has good foliage. The first blooms 
appeared August 15 and by October 13 
the plant was 26 inches high with 36 
blooms. The coloring was excellent. Silver 
Moon is a very attractive white daisy 
“mum.” 

DELPHINIUM—The Gayety variety 
performed according to all that is claimed 
for it. 

GAILLARDIA — The annual gail- 
lardia was tried for the first time. The co- 
operator was very much pleased with it. 
Fiesto (double) bloomed until frost. An 
outstanding cut flower. 

HEMEROCALLIS—Star of Gold day 
lily branches well and blooms freely. The 
variety Hesperus is disappointing. By 5:00 
p.m. it is washed out and limp. The same 
is true of Sunnywest but it is better than 
Hesperus. Theron planted early in the 
Spring bloomed with mahogany color. It 
is refined. 

IRIS—Eleanor Roosevelt, Jean Siret, 
Autumn Queen and Autumn King were 
reported to be slow to bloom in the Fall. 

MARIGOLDS—T he Sunkist marigold 
is attractive but the foliage seems subject 
to blight. The bloom is small but with a 
lovely gold color. The Clinton variety was 
reported to be very double, well shaped, 
floriferous, odorless, and very attractive. 
It is late coming into bloom but makes up 
for it. Vaughan’s Treasure Chest marigold 
was reported not to do well, the flowers 
being very small or imperfect. Double 
Dwarf Harmony marigold has symmetrical 
blooms and good foliage. Another co- 
operator raised French marigolds two years 
in succession in partial shade in black soil 
composed partly of ashes. The plants did 
particularly well there. The David Harum 
marigold was reported to be as large as tea- 
cups and the plants had good foliage. The 
Oriole and Burpee Gold marigolds produce 
long flower stems with very attractive 
blooms. The foliage is attractive and odor- 
less. The Cupid marigold is a fine new 
dwarf plant about one foot tall and cov- 
ered with as many as 25 large yellow 
blooms. Stems are short, stiff, and hold 
blooms well. Limelight is a profuse 
bloomer and a good cut flower but the 
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plants are not as bushy as desired. Honey- 
comb is taller than Cupid with deep rich 
orange color. Mayling is considered a fine 
new marigold. 


PETUNIA — The Fluffy Ruffles pe- 
tunia produces large bloom with colors 
ranging from white and pink to maroon. 
The plants are compact. The All America 
petunia produces compact plants which 
are continually massed with double pink 
blooms. Stands heat and rain well. The 
America variety is considered good in color 
but not too good in performance. The 
Pink Gem Dwarf petunia is considered 
good. 


ROSES — Pinnochio is considered an 
exquisite little rose. The foliage is disease- 
resistant and the blooms are salmon pink 
and fragrant. It started to bloom the third 
week in June and continued through the 
hottest months. Heart’s Desire has good 
color and foliage and blooms early but not 
too profusely. Meda planted in late May 
produced no blooms but the stems and 
foliage were excellent with no pests. Mary 
Margaret McBride (1943 All-America) is 
a vigorous grower and produces outstand- 
ing blooms in form and color. One co- 
operator testing the same variety reported 
preparing and planting in a bed in the Fall. 
Sparse and small blooms were produced 
until mid-Summer, followed by marked 
improvement in size. Floribunda roses are 
rated highly because they are always in 
bloom with consistently good foliage and 
few pests. Herbert Hoover and Crimson 
Glory tested by one co-operator for the 
first time are reported productive and the 
blooms very attractive. 

SNAPDRAGONS—Sutton’s rustproof 
snapdragons were tested. The blooms were 
the largest ever seen in the garden. Mulched 
plants produced much better with taller 
spikes. 

Report on Flower Culture 


Annual phlox were raised on a manured 
plot and compared with phlox on a non- 
treated plot. The plants on treated plot 
were observed to bloom much better. 
Another co-operator reported no differ- 
ence because the soil was all rich at the 
Start. 

Marigolds (Limelight) were planted in 
two plots. One plot received compost and 
the other left untreated. The plants in the 
treated plot grew faster and bloomed 
sooner. 

American Beauty wilt-resistant asters 
started in hotbed March 1 were set out in 
two plots, both with west exposure. The 
plants flowered well, starting August 1. 
The plants in compost-treated soil had 
larger stems and blooms than those in a 
check plot. 

Petunias were better in soil treated with 
rotted manure than in check plot. Petunias 
need lots of cultivation early and full sun. 
Wood ashes seem to prevent crown rot in 
delphinums. 














T IS not everyone who has luck in chas- 

ing rainbows but success in that direc- 
tion seems to have come ito Mrs. J. D. 
Gilbert of Galesburg, II]. From a child 
who watched for rainbows Mrs. Gilbert 
has grown up to fix those cclors in the 
flowers of her new Gilbert strain of Celosia 
cristata. 

It was not done by mere w'shing, how- 
ever, for 20 years of hard work have gone 
into the selection of this delightful new 
strain of coxcombs. Mrs. Gilbert started at 
the beginning with a little known plant 
grown mostly as a garden curiosity. Since 
then the growing of new and improved 
cristata strain of celosia has been a very 
part of her life, for almost 20 years. The 
sale of these flcwers bought food, clothing 
and fuel when there was no work to be 
had after loss of everything on the farm. 

Mrs. Gilbert made a careful study of 
everything about the plant, her objective 
being to produce a coxcomb that was a 
perfect cut flower in a good color range. 
So far she has produced 39 shades and bi- 
colors, and one is already on the market, 
Gilbert's ‘‘Maple Gold.”’ Four others will 
be ready as soon as seed stock can be built 
up to supply the trade. The others are 
being tried out each year until they will 
come 80 to 98 per cent true to type. 

A good flower that could be dried when 
its part as a cut flower ended, was one 
objective, with the result that lovely Win- 
ter bouquets result when these flower heads 
are dried after the flowers start to wilt. 
Corsages of the small, fresh flowers 


Although she started with red coxcomb, 
Mrs. Gilbert says that the reds have been 
the hardest to get true to form, and they 
take twice as long to select as compared 
with other colors of this plant. 

She has glorious red and gold—a bril- 
liant red, each ruffled segment tipped with 
glowing yellow — and is building up a 
stock of it so that the seedsmen can some 
day supply all flower growers. 


HEN I am in Washington, D. C., 
next Summer, I shall look for Mrs. 
Warren Robinson Austin’s Vermont win- 
dows, for one of the daily morning horti- 
cultural sights of the city, as famous in its 
way as the Spring cherry blossoms or the 
dogwood, is the blue and yellow flower 
display in the window boxes of the wife 
of Vermont's senator. All the windows of 
her Shoreham hotel apartment are filled 
with Heavenly Blue morning glories and 
Summer squash. The latter, it seems to me, 
is something new in ornamental floricul- 
ture. The vines bear no fruit, but are pro- 
liflc in blossoms all Summer and show that 
Mrs. Austin, although hailing from St. 
Albans, may have a Navajo streak in her 
make-up, for the thing to buy when you 
are in Arizona among the Navajo Indians, 
is a necklace of silver squash blossoms. It 
is far lovelier than any woven Indian 
blanket and a direct inheritance from the 
Spanish conquerors. 
In using her blue-and-yellow-flower 


combination Mrs. Austin has a color 
scheme that is a favorite with nature. You 
have only to think of English cowslips 
and forget-me-nots, of Phlox divaricata 
and yellow iris or yellow birds. Moreover, 
any Boston commuter will tell you in 
August that nature effectually turns the 
suburban dumps into morning splendor 
with yellow tansy and blue chicory. 

Mrs. Austin, who is an unexcelled dirt 
gardener in her Vermont home, has dis- 
covered another garden secret in using the 
horsehair covered seat from an old mahog- 
any chair to kneel on as she does her garden 
weeding. Of course, you must come from 
Vermont and inherit the mahogany chairs 
to get the pads, but if you do, you will 
find them admirable for comfort and poise. 


HE wood “‘preservative’’ mentioned 

on Page 382 of the October 1 issue 
may be as good as stated, but no mention 
is made as to whether it is harmless to 
plants if used for seed flats or greenhouse 
benches. On the other hand, there has for 
some years been selling in England a mate- 
rial called Cuprinol which is used for the 
purposes stated. 

Cornell University has reported that 
Cuprinol truly is a good wood preserva- 
tive and harmless, the wood merely having 
to be dipped in the solution. 


HE picture of Mrs. Frank C. Smith's 
New Hampshire fern garden in the 
October 15 issue of Horticulture re- 





may be kept indefinitely. 

These coxcombs seem to do well 
everywhere except the far western 
states, where it suffers from the fact 
that the root system is small. The 
coxcomb does not make more roots 
when it is dry, as do most plants. 
Instead, it wilts or goes down. 


66 APLE GOLD” was so named 
by Carl Cropp of Vaughan’s 
Seed Store, because of its lovely pink 
coloring tipped with yellow, remind- 
ing one of the maple leaves in the 
Autumn when first touched by frost. 
There is a trick in growing im- 
mense heads of coxcomb. Yet it is 
also very simple. Just plant the seed 
in the open ground as soon as the 
soil is in good condition, about 
May | in the mid-West. Then do 
not move the plants from which 
you want your prize-winning large 
heads. Those thinned out can be 
transplanted, but the heads will be 
smaller and more divided. This is 
the easiest way, and also the best for 
that purpose. 





Fern garden of Mrs. LaFell Dickinson, president 
of the General Assembly of Women’s Clubs. 
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minds me of another well-known 
fern garden in the same state—one 
which belongs to a very well-known 
woman. It is the garden of Mrs. 
LaFell Dickinson, president of the 
General Assembly of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. Dickinson's garden, which 
covers about a quarter of an acre, is 
located at the Dickinson’s Summer 
home at Swansea Lakes and was 
started some 10 or 15 years ago. Mrs. 
Dickinson is not able to give as much 
time to her horticultural activities as 
in former years, inasmuch as her 
duties as president of the greatest 
organization of women in the coun- 
try keeps her in Washington much 
of the time. I am sure, however, 
that she is looking forward to the 
days to come when she will have 
more leisure for cultivating her 
hobby. 

It happens that I have a picture 
showing a section of Mrs. Dickin- 
son’s fern garden and it is being re- 
produced herewith. I am sure that 
members of women’s clubs all over 
the country and garden club mem- 
bers, too, will be glad to see it. 
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Clivias, House Plant Aristocrats — 


E clivia is one plant of the rarer va- 

riety which may be grown by ama- 

teurs along with their sansevierias and 

philodendrons, and with scarcely more 
difficulty. 

You may find it at the first greenhouse 
you contact; it is more likely that you will 
find it at the fifth—or tenth, but it is well 
worth going to a little trouble to acquire. 

The rules regarding its culture are few 
and are easy to apply, its care being much 
easier than that of the amaryllis, to which 
family it belongs, because as it is an ever- 
green, it is not ‘‘rested’’ like an amaryllis. 
It is not a bulb, but has a thick, bulbous 
root. Clivia propagates by sending up new 
shoots, which may be cut away from the 
parent root after the blooming season is 
over and placed in smaller pots of their 
own. 

This plant is a native of South Africa 
and was named ‘‘Clivia’’ for the Duchess 
of Northumberland. Its flower is a ter- 
minal umbel on a very thick stalk perhaps 
20 inches long. At its base the bloom stalk 
may be one and one-half inches or more 
in diameter. The umbel at its top may 
have 15 to 25 separate flowers, depending 
on the age and size of the plant. These 
flowers compare with the orchid in beauty, 
rarity and in price when used in corsages. 
The cut bloom will keep for two or three 
weeks in water—almost as long as if it had 
been left on the plant. 

Clivias may be grown from seed but 
that is hardly a field for the plant lover 
who wants one of these plants for home 
decoration immediately, as it takes about 
seven years for a plant to come to blooming 
age. Once it begins blooming, it may con- 
tinue each year for perhaps 20 years. In 
the meantime it will have produced new 
plants which may bloom in successive 
years, thus providing its owner with a con- 
stantly renewed source of supply. 

Transplanting should be done about 
every three years as the plant should be 
kept somewhat pot-bound. Transference 
should be made to a pot only a little larger 
than the one from which it is moved. Place 
in soil of two parts loam, one part peat 
moss and one part sand, disturbing the 
root ball not at all. This is very important, 
for if the roots are disturbed it may skip 
that year of bloom, blooming again on the 
next year. To avoid disturbing, allow 
earth to become hard and dry before mov- 
ing. If necessary, break the pot with 
hammer. 

The blooms come in January, Febru- 
ary, March or April. The process of send- 
ing up the bloom stalk is in itself slow but 
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How to grow them successfully 
in the Winter window garden 


the result is an experience worth waiting 
for. After this blooming season has passed 
is the time to transplant. In Summer, keep 
in partial shade on the porch or in the room 
where it stands. Water when dry, as usual, 
but give no plant food of any kind. It 
now gathers strength and makes new 
growth. 

Too often possessors of this exceptional 
plant become discouraged when the plant 
does not bloom and discard it just when 
it was about to come to maturity. The 
long, evergreen, strap-shaped leaves are in 
themselves very decorative and worth giv- 
ing space for that reason alone. There is a 
deep satisfaction in the cultivation of such 
a plant and in this instance the hardest part 
of the cultivation is the waiting. 

Unlike the orchid, to which it com- 
pares in rarity, the clivia requires no special 
greenhouse, no special temperature except 
that it must not be submitted to near freez- 
ing temperatures or to blistering Summer 
suns. When it becomes dry water thor- 
oughly, wash dust from leaves with a soft 
cloth to enhance their beauty or put in the 
sink or bathtub now and then to drench. 
Insect parasites attack it seldom and are 
easily controlled if they do, by washing 
the plant thoroughly. 

The writer had a clivia which sent up 
a stalk bearing about 15 flowers. From the 
parent plant five new plants had grown up 
in the same pot. 

At the end of March I transplanted the 








A well-grown clivia plant in full bloom. 
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clivia, separating it into five plants, which 
had to be cut away from each other, dis- 
turbing the roots a good bit. The largest 
pot at hand was found not to be large 
enough to pot the main plant but it was 
put into it anyway until about the first of 
June, when it was moved again into a 12- 
inch pot. 

Early in August it bloomed, several 
months off schedule and with a shorter 
bloom-stalk than usual—about 12 inches 
tall, but the flowers were about of the cus- 
tomary size in a cluster of 26. 


—Edith Saylor Abbott. 
Beloit, Wis. 


Variety in African Violets 


FRICAN violets are now available in 
blue, pink- and white-flowered varie- 
ties. Culturally all of these kinds respond 
in the same way to good or bad treatment. 
Good treatment seems to consist of ample 
light but not burning sun rays. The roots 
are best enclosed by soil made moisture re- 
tentive by an ample leaf mold content. 

Moisture seems to be a critical factor in 
maintaining the health of the plants. 
Moisture for the roots should be added in 
the form of water heated to room tempera- 
ture or above. Some gardeners let the 
plants become reasonably dry and then 
water by standing the pots in water as 
warm as the hand can stand. This treat- 
ment, they say, increases floriferousness. 
Watering from below is usually practiced 
to prevent drops of water from lodging 
on the hairy leaves. Research has shown, 
however, that these drops of water are not 
apt to cause leaf-spotting unless the water 
is cold. 

New plants of African violets may be 
raised readily from cuttings made by re- 
moving leaves with considerable length of 
stem attached. These cuttings may be 
potted directly into sandy soil in small 
pots or they can be made to form roots 
and shoots at the base of each cut off leaf 
stem if stood in about an inch of water in 
a drinking glass. In either case, better 
growth and quicker establishment will re- 
sult if a mason jar is turned down over the 
pot or glass. 


Clover Between Flagstones 


OR an inexpensive and attractive plant- 

ing between flagstones on a terrace, or 
between stepping stones of a walk, try 
sowing clover seed. It will stand consider- 
able abuse in the way of being stepped 
upon, and will come up year after year, as 
well as being pleasing to look upon. It 
does need sunshine, however, so do not try 
to make it grow in a shady location. 


—Jean Cowles. 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


“They'll come again to the apple tree, 
Robin and all the rest: 
When the orchard blossoms are fair to see, 
And the prettiest thing in the world will be 
The building of the nest.” 








REPORTS FROM VICTORY GARDEN MAKERS 


This is a continuation of the reports from amateur garden makers, many of whom experimented with new 
vegetable varieties the past season. The first group of reports was published in the issue of October 15. 


Squash in Kentucky 


EAR EDITOR—A report on grow- 

ing the Butternut squash in South 
Central Kentucky may be of interest to the 
readers in this section. The seeds of this 
squash were planted in the usual manner 
and fertilized with commercial fertilizer 
in about the middle of May. These plants 
were healthy, vigorous, and formed vines 
of considerable length. There was some 
trouble with the striped cucumber beetle 
and it was necessary to dust the vines. 
Since this section of the country was sub- 
jected to a severe drought, it became neces- 
sary to water these vines regularly through 
the Summer. 

In my opinion this variety is a heavy 
yielder. From 10 to 12 vines we have had 
squash all Summer for our own use. I have 
given many away to various friends and, 
finally, we have between 30 and 40 stored 
away for Fall and Winter use. Some of 
these were picked in mid-July and they 
are nice and firm. I plan to observe their 
keeping qualities this Fall and Winter. 

We like them best baked. The orange- 
colored flesh has a fine texture. The flavor 
is something on the order of the sweet 
potato. 

—Glenn Dooley. 


Bowling Green, Ky. 


About Bender’s Surprise 
EAR EDITOR — Reading in the 


October 1 issue of Horticulture of 
Mrs. Haddrell’s success with Bender's Sur- 
prise melon, I am led to report a similar 
experience. I sowed seed of the melon in 
my unheated greenhouse late in April. 
From the time of germination until they 
were planted out, the plants were watered 
weekly with liquid fertilizer. When the 
third leaf appeared, I transplanted them 
from the flat into paper pots. 

By June 1, when it was safe to put them 
in the ground, the plants were already be- 
ginning to run into vines and had a mass of 
roots. 

We did not harvest one as early as Mrs. 
Haddrell, as the first one was picked 
August 30. From less than one packet of 
seed we gathered more than 20 melons. 
One that I measured and weighed was 27 
inches in circumference and weighed eight 
and one-half pounds. They were just as 
delicious as Mrs. Haddrell describes and 
well worth another trial next year. We 
were fortunate in being able to keep the 
garden watered frequently during the long, 
dry period. 


—F. G. Taylor. 
Peabody, Mass. 


Disappointed in Tampala 
EAR EDITOR—My small planting 


of tampala this season, planted shal- 
low and covered lightly with sand because 
of the smallness of the seed, germinated 
quickly and evenly, and grew well until 
mid-August, when some of the leaves were 
attacked by what appeared to be a rust. 
The attack was not severe but did detract 
from the fresh green appearance which the 
plant formerly had. 

As for the flavor of cooked tampala, I 
was disappointed. To begin with, while 
it was cooking it released a strong and not 
very pleasing odor. Of course this is a 
matter of personal taste and might not 
affect another person in the same manner. 
Nothing is more odoriferous than a steam- 
ing kettle of Brussel’s sprouts, but to me 
this is not offensive. On the table the tam- 
pala seemed to me to have a rather tart 
flavor and a rather slippery feeling on the 
tongue. Suffice it to say that beet greens 
are still my favorites in this category. 

—Garrison Lowe, Jr. 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Results of Dry Weather 


EAR EDITOR — Victory gardens 

were very much affected by dry 
weather last Summer, but due to our 
method of using plenty of mulch on nearly 
everything, we had very good results in 
most crops. However, kohlrabi was slow 
and consequently rather tough while the 
peppers only bore a few before the dry 
weather blasted the buds. 

Sweet and common potatoes were only 
about half a crop in some sections. Ours 
did not yield many to the hill, but they 
were very good and large in size. 

—Hettie DeVinny Wagner. 
Washington, N. J. 


Chard the Second Year 


EAR EDITOR — Swiss chard does 

considerably better here than to yield 
until frost, as promised in the seed cata- 
logues. In the latitude of Tennessee, the 
plants grow right on through the Winter, 
even without protection when the temper- 
ature goes well below freezing. When 
Winters are mild, harvesting goes on in 
cold weather. In case of severe freezing, 
the protection of a thick mulch keeps the 
roots from being injured, so that plants 
begin to grow again in early Spring. It is 
thus possible for the planting of one Spring 
to yield the second and third Summers. 
Mulches of straw, hay or loose branches 
are suitable. 

—DMary S. Smith. 

Bartlett, Tenn. 
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A Satisfactory Soy Bean 


EAR EDITOR —I grew several 

plantings of the soy bean variety 
known as Blackeye this season, and had 
results which were reasonably satisfactory, 
weather being considered. The harvested 
crop produced a seed which was not as 
large as the original seed which was 
planted, but I attribute this entirely to the 
dry and rather poor soil in which they were 
planted. I did, however, use several lots 
of the beans when they were young and 
tender, and found them exceptionally good 
eating. They are very rich and have a taste 
somewhat like that of the lima bean. 

The only difficulty seems to be one of 
shelling. This is facilitated by soaking the 
pods in boiling water for five minutes, but 
in spite of that some work is involved in 
the shelling. I think that the quality of 
the bean is really excellent. I have har- 
vested a crop of the ripe and dried beans 
which I will use during the Winter as we 
would use any other dried bean. My judg- 
ment would be that the soy bean is not, 
and is not likely to be, a popular vegetable 
to grow in the average garden, but it is in- 
teresting, and probably high in food value. 


—Nelson Coon. 
Watertown, Mass. 


Improved Squash Yield 
EAR EDITOR—1944 was my sec- 


ond year with what we consider the 
most delicious squash — Butternut. The 
fruits average one and one-quarter pounds. 
The hills, with three plants each, yielded 
13 pounds apiece. This was about eight 
pounds per hill higher than last year. I 
presume the difference was in soil prepara- 
tion. In 1943 I turned into each hill a 
pail full of stable manure and top dressed 
in mid-Summer with 3-8-7. This year I 
scattered three-fourths of a bushel of hen 
manure and three pounds of superphos- 
phate-over a plot of 171 square feet and 
spaded under. 

This ratio was also used for Summer 
Straight-neck this year and gave me a four- 
pound advantage per plant. Similarly I 
prepared my tomato bed and have doubled 
my 1943 yield per plant. 

I grew Great Lakes and May King Let- 
tuce. May King headed more quickly and 
responded much better to transplanting 
than the former. However, as it ap- 
proached the seeding stage the leaves 
toughened considerably and became bitter. 
Great Lakes, on the other hand, lasted well 
into July, fully a month longer than the 
other, and retained its tender crispness to 
the end. 

—Edward J. Kelley. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
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House Plants in Modern Homes — 


Factors which must be kept in mind if 
satisfactory results are to be obtained 


N A way, it is unfortunate that the start 

of house heating comes at a time when 
many of the indoor plants are slowing 
down with the season. In the natural 
course of events they would benefit from 
rest in varying degrees until after the turn 
of the year. 

Some kinds, such as amaryllis, are really 
dormant at this season or at least should 
be if they are to flower normally. Some 
bulbs, such as the calla lily, have ended 
their period of rest and at least one, nerine 
or lycoris, is flowering now. On the other 
hand, the really hardy bulbs may even now 
be potted for forcing and must, therefore, 
spend the next two or three months of 
root-forming activity under what approxi- 
mates outdoor conditions. 

There are numerous plants commonly 
grown in pots indoors in Winter and out- 
doors in Summer that also refrain from 
growth at this season of relatively dim 
natural light. Fuchsias and _ heliotropes 
should rest now. English ivies are best not 
stimulated into making new growth at this 
season. Old ivy plants can best spend the 
next two months or so in a cool window 
where the light is as bright as possible. 
The clivia is an excellent example of the 
reluctance of a flowering plant to bloom 
properly if forced to grow every day in the 
year. Some begonias also need to rest in 
Winter, even to the point of dropping their 
leaves. 

It seems needless to point out that wa- 
tering should be sparingly and carefully 
done at this time, although, unlike amaryl- 
lis, ivies, apostle plant, cacti and succu- 
lents in general and most other plants 
should not be left to dry out too much, 
even when not making active growth. 

Watering is an especially delicate opera- 
tion if the pots have glazed walls which do 
not draw water from the soil to lose it to 
the air by evaporation, as happens with 
porous pots. Pots with impervious walls 
require far less watering and, hence, can 
very easily be over-watered. 

On the other hand, large plants that 
are pot-bound in porous clay containers 
can easily become too dry. With such 
plants, automatic watering by means of 
wicks run up through the drainage holes 
will do away with the need for constant 
attention. 

Most house plants that grew rapidly 
during the Summer, presumably, were re- 
potted some time before being taken in- 
doors. If so, they should be able to go 
through until Spring in their present con- 
tainers. Newly-potted specimens should 
be watered most carefully. To repeatedly 
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flood the mass of, as yet, rootless soil wil! 
exclude air and interfere with root devel- 
opment. 

In the case of resting plants that may 
have their roots in too crowded a condi- 
tion as soon as new growth starts, repot- 
ting may be necessary soon after the first 
of the year. However, recent research has 
proved that pot binding is not such a great 
evil provided, moisture and feeding are 
carefully attended to while growth is ac- 
tive. That means that careful feeding can 
avoid the need for frequently increasing 
the size of the pots until they are too large 
for the window garden. Feeding, how- 
ever, should be delayed until the resump- 
tion of active growth. 

Hot, dry air is particularly bad for most 
plants at this season. Perhaps the common 
complaints about the dropping of un- 
opened flower buds of camellias and gar- 
denias have their origin in faulty air con- 
ditions. Sometimes, as in the case of the 






































Courtesy Detroit News. 
The familiar strawberry geranium is a 
long-suffering but attractive house plant. 
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The dwarf succulent Crassula schmidti 
bears clusters of rose-colored flowers. 





Christmas cactus, bud drop can be traced 
to over-watering as well. 

The geranium doubtless fails to flower 
indoors because it is fed, watered and 
warmed too much, especially at this season, 
when it should be cool and unstimulated. 
These precautions are especially applica- 
ble to plants lifted from garden beds and 
brought indoors for the Winter. To carry 
off that operation successfully, the pots 
should not be too large and a considerable 
portion of the old top can well be cut 
away. Direct sunlight is imperative for 
geranium flowers. 

It is during this resting period that 
pruning can best take place because with 
the start of active growth new shoots will 
appear lower down on the plant and a 
bushy habit will be maintained. Ivies, 
fuchsias, lemon verbenas and others of a 
woody nature can be trained away from a 
leggy appearance by pruning them before 
the resumption of new growth. 

Still another factor that must be given 
attention at this season is insect control. 
Infestations of red spider mite and mealy 
bug that are not serious now can develop 
to blitz proportions by Spring if not con- 
trolled. TThe best way to deal with insects 
on house plants still remains the old- 
fashioned, periodic soap and water bath, 
followed by rinsing with lukewarm water 
that washes the bugs down the drain. 
Sometimes intimate work with an old 
tooth brush is necessary to loosen bugs and, 
on occasion, scale insects. 

One very good way to protect a window 
garden against insects is to be suspicious 
of any newly-acquired plant and to make 
sure that it is free of pests before placing 
it alongside plants already in the window. 

This is a very good time to acquire new 
plants. The best way seems to be to take 
them in while they are fairly small and 
raise them in the surroundings where they 
are to remain. Full grown specimens often 
fail to respond favorably to violent changes 
in environment. 

When selecting specimens for the win- 
dow garden, there seem to be three main 








approaches. One very popular attitude is 
that of using plants indoors in the way 
that a landscape architect places hardy ones 
outdoors. According to this school, plants 
have no value or interest except as they 
may contribute to the decorative effect by 
their form and appearance. Thus, the 
trailing plants come into their own. There 
is little that is new in indoor trailers, which 
emphasizes the importance of the second 
approach, that of superior culture. Even 
so common a plant as Saxifraga sarmentosa 
can be made to produce outstanding effects, 
if well grown. 

High culture is necessary, too, if most 
of the flowering plants are to perform well 
indoors. Because few homes can supply 
the proper environment for flowering 
plants, the foliage plant has naturally be- 
come the backbone of the window garden. 


The third approach to window garden- 
ing is the growing and handling of plants 
old or new for the sake of intimate interest, 
or the fun of rooting cuttings and other- 
wise keeping on with gardening technique 
indoors in Winter. To a gardener with this 
interest a tiny plant of African violet 
newly-formed in a glass of water from a 
leaf cutting is far more exciting than a 
large specimen purchased in full flower and 
capable of being decorative right from the 
start. 

Whatever the mental approach to win- 
dow gardening, it is necessary to acquire 
the fundamentals of good culture. Also, 
more success will follow if the plants being 
grown are adapted to existing conditions. 
Making selections on this basis calls for 
some ».udy and considerable experiment- 
ing of the trial and error variety. 


Terrariums for Hospital Patients— 


A. several months of experiment in 
planning horticultural projects to in- 
terest patients confined in bed in army and 
naval hospitals, a means has been found 
which makes it possible to do a little real 
gardening under very unfavorable condi- 
tions. 

Patients in the wards have only a nar- 
row window sill or a portion of the top 
of a small bedside table on which to garden 
and often there is no direct sunlight avail- 
able at any time of day. A special type of 
container has been made which takes these 
factors into account and which also keeps 
the project within military regulations. 

The container is really a small terrarium 
measuring approximately six by eight by 
two inches, the sides being of glass and the 
bottom and ends of wood. Two strips 
of wood reinforce the top and serve to hold 
a glass cover in place when it is used. Be- 
cause of its small size a minimum of mate- 
rial will produce a good effect, and this is 
very important when many are in use at 
one time. 


Miniature gardens help speed the 
recovery of wounded servicemen 


into the wards. An inch of damp sand is 
placed in the bottom of the container 
covered with a layer of moss and lichens. 

To create an Autumn scene sprigs of 
goldenrod and aster and short twigs of 
bayberry, black alder and ‘“‘native’’ bar- 
berry with a bit of bright foliage added 
made a colorful effect. The amount of ma- 
terial used was negligible and when prop- 
erly gathered would not in any way inter- 
fere with conservation practices. No choice 
or rare native plants are used. The material 
is changed with the seasons and this adds 
much to the interest. 

Being under glass, wild flowers will last 
for several days in good condition and ber- 
ries will keep almost indefinitely. As the 
Christmas season approaches an almost 
endless variety of Winter scenes can be 
arranged and the containers may even be 
used to assemble a tiny creche. 

The Ipswich (Mass.) Garden Club has 
provided 50 of these terraria for the Chel- 
sea Naval Hospital and it is expected that 


groups of Scouts and manual training 
classes in the schools will donate still more 
for other hospitals as it is not possible to 
buy them. 

—AMrs. Lucien B. Taylor. 
Dover, Mass. 


Okra and the New Eggplant 


E TRIED many new vegetables this 

year, among them the Clemson 
spineless okra, and the New Hampshire 
hybrid egg plant. I planted the seeds of 
these vegetables about the first of April, 
in individual pots, giving them the bottom 
heat they needed by setting them on the 
back of the kitchen range. 

I saved one okra plant for a place in the 
flower garden, where the pale yellow, flow- 
ers, with the five velvety blood-red spots 
near the center attracted much attention. 
The pods were thick, tender, and good, 
and free from spines. 

We liked the rhubarb chard, and trans- 
planted a few plants to our border, where 
the crumpled, bronzy leaves, and crimson 
stalks rivaled the stateliest cannas in beauty. 

I did not care for the salad kale, al- 
though the plants are a nice green and grow 
well, for it was too much of a task to war 
with the bugs. I prefer the dwarf curled 
kale; and one “‘green’’ that proved a favor- 
ite (as well as tampala) was Tendergreen, 
a variety of mustard with a mild flavor. 


—N i M. Ingalls. 
Windsor, Vt. vies — 


The 30-year-old Spider Lily 


INCE the picture of my 30-year-old 

spider lily was published in the Sep- 
tember 15 issue of Horticulture, I have 
received numerous inquiries as to just how 
I handle it. 

I have repotted the bulb about six times 
during the nearly 31 years that I have had 
it. Formerly I used to give it a slightly 
larger pot. However, in the last six years 
I have simply removed the old dirt from 
the pot, replacing it with new and not 
disturbing the roots at all. 

The plant requires considerable water 
but I have found that it should never be 
wet. I do not water it from the top and 

thus keep the top soil loose and dry. 





The containers have been used 
successfully in a variety of ways. 
Vegetable seeds showing different 
ways of germination are planted 
close to the glass and the whole proc- 
ess is watched with great interest by 
the patients. In one instance a row 
of snap beans was covered with three 
inches of heavy soil packed down 
hard. The seeds germinated and the 
plumules could be seen struggling 
very hard to push up through the 
clay but they were unable to make 
it, contrary to everyone's belief. The 
container is sometimes filled with 
sand and used for geranium cuttings. 

The most attractive use for these 
containers, however, is as a means of 
bringing a bit of the countryside 
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This is the type of miniature terrarium being 


used in government hospitals. 
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The plant takes a big drink of water 

from a saucer at least once a day and 

| sometimes I refill the saucer. I have 
never added any plant food of any 
kind to the soil. 

I have found that the spider lily 
needs sunshine but not direct sun. 
My plant gets light that comes 
through a window pane and lace 
curtains. Not being temperamental, 
light from east, west or south seems 
equally good for it. My home is 
heated with gas which apparently 

| does not bother it. 

I wipe the leaves with a soft cloth 
to free them from dust and about 
once a month I wash them. 

—AMrs. Ora Kehn. 
Arnada, Col. 
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Woodland Conservation 


LLIE DILLER advises in The Land 
Letters that to improve woodland 
areas from the timber point of view, wild 
grape vines should be controlled. Vines 
which have grown into the tops of valua- 
ble trees may be cut or preferably pulled 
out by roots. Where a vine is growing over 
a tree of little value, the tree may be cut 
down and the vine allowed to ramble over 
the fallen tops, thus forming an ideal re- 
sort for quail and pheasants. Such places 
should be in the border rather than in the 
interior of the woods, because at the wood- 
land edge vines will do the maximum 
amount of good to wildlife and the mini- 
mum amount of damage to the woods. 
Mr. Diller also warns against piling and 
burning brush in such areas. Instead, lop 
the branches which will decay in two or 
three years, and thus enrich the soil and 
decrease its water-holding capacity. 


Hormones to Kill Weeds 


ROWTH stimulating substances may 

come to serve an entirely new pur- 
pose. Tests made on the grounds of the 
New York State Experiment Station at 
Geneva indicate that they will control 
noxious weeds quickly and effectively if 
used in the form of a spray. Growth pro- 
moting substances already are used to in- 
crease the set of fruit and to prevent the 
premature dropping of apples, as well as 
speeding up the rooting of cuttings, but 
the plan of using them to kill weeds is 
something new. 

The so-called plant hormones do their 
work if only a sufficient amount is used to 
wet the leaves. These leaf shoots soon turn 
color, according to the experiment station 
reports, and within ten days are dry and 
dead. The spray has been used with vary- 
ing degrees of success on Canada thistle, 
dewberry, broad-leaved plantain, dande- 
lion, wild carrot, poison ivy, burdock, 
sorrel and wild lettuce as well as on bind- 
weed and in an orchard. This new method 
of killing weeds by over-stimulation seems 
to have great promise. 


Speeding Primula Germination 


AUL VAN ALLEN has reported in 

the Quarterly of the American Prim- 
rose Society that primula seeds that nor- 
mally take a year to come up will produce 
seedlings in 12 to 14 days if the seeds are 
scarified before sowing. Scarification is ac- 
complished by taking a pane of glass about 
14 inches square and placing it on a smooth 
surface. Then on this piece of glass place 
a sheet of double 0 sandpaper, sand side up. 
Pour the seeds on this sandpaper placing a 
similar piece of sandpaper on top of the 
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seeds rough side down and on top of this 
another pane of glass or a hard, smooth 
board. Taking hold of the top paper and 
board, move them around with a circular 
motion for a minute or so thus breaking or 
scratching the hard coating of the seeds. 


Wintering Bees 


ISCONSIN HORTICULTURE 
quotes C. L. Farrar of the UV. S. 
Department of Agriculture as stating that: 
A good colony of bees normally requires 60 
or more pounds of well-ripened honey and the 
equivalent of three to six frames of pollen. The 
stores must be in the normal position and acces- 
sible to the cluster throughout the Winter. A 
two-story, ten-frame hive, or its equivalent, is 
necessary to provide room for this amount of 
food and clustering space for the bees. Normal 
two-story colonies, together with their food 
supply, should have a gross weight of not less 
than 130 pounds. 

The upper story should contain not less than 
40 pounds of honey, preferably in dark brood 
comb. There should be three or four full combs 
of sealed honey on both sides of the hive. The 
remaining combs toward the center should con- 
tain approximately ten pounds of honey, as 
much pollen as possible, and a small area of 
empty cells for the active center of the cluster. 
The lower hive body should have 20 to 30 
pounds of honey, with the heaviest combs near 
the outside and combs of pollen in the middle. 


Pollination and Weather 
RNEST HEMMING, writing in the 


American Nurseryman of the present 
heavy set of berries of young holly plants, 
credits the state of the weather at flowering 
time for this heavy fruiting. If the weather 
is wet and cold about the time the pollen 
is ready, it stands to reason the bees cannot 
do a good job of distributing it. As the 
holly pollen is produced on separate plants, 
bees or other insects must carry it to the 
berry-bearing plants. This is an interesting 
subject and deserves a little more attention. 


Killing Perennial Weeds 


ARBON bisulfide has been success- 
fully used in Idaho for the control of 
such perennial weeds as wild morning 
glory, Russian knapweed, white top or 
hoary grass, Canada thistle, leafy spurge 
and other similar deep-rooted perennials. 
H. L. Spence, Jr., suggests that all vege- 
tation should be cleaned off areas to be 
treated with carbon bisulfide. It is advis- 
able also to remove the crowns of the 
plants as sometimes regrowth occurs from 
these parts due to failure of gas to remain 
in the surface soil area long enough to 
permit a kill. Carbon bisulfide should be 
applied only to land where the soil is 
moist clear to the surface. Satisfactory 
results cannot be obtained on dry soil with 
present methods of application. 


Enemies of Japanese Beetles 


WASP and a fly that closely resemble 

the common housefly, both imported 
from Japan several years ago, are now 
being used effectively in the fight on the 
Japanese beetle in New York State, accord- 
ing to J. A. Adams of the New York 
experiment station. While it will probably 
require several years more for these para- 
sites to become widely established in this 
state, the results thus far are most encour- 
aging, says this authority. 

These two are the most promising of 
more than a dozen different parasites of the 
beetle collected in Japan over a period of 
several years by representatives of the UV. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The wasp-like 
insect known as the Spring tiphia goes 
underground to lay its eggs on the Japanese 
beetle grub. The maggot that hatches from 
the egg then consumes its host. The fly, 
known as the Centeter fly, lays its eggs on 
the adult beetle and the maggot of the 
parasite enters the body of the beetle which 
goes underground before dying. 
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CEDAR FENCES 


Durable and good looking. Types for 
every purpose, including picket, screen, 
hurdle, post and rail, etc. 


GARDEN TOOL HOUSES 


Practical, attractive, and inexpensive 
small buildings for tool and garden 
houses. Made in sections to ship any- 
where. Easily erected. 


OUTDOOR FURNITURE 


Comfortable and unusual porch and 
lawn furniture that can be left out-of- 
doors from spring till fall. Write for 
information or visit our shop. 








WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


727 East Street, 





Walpole, Mass. 





Choice Evergreens Shrubs 
Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 
We do not issue a catalog. 


Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 








TREE MOVING 
Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 
Satisfactory work at reasonable cost. 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 


Asp. 42044205 Brookline, Mass. 











WYMAN’S 


Framingham Nurseries 
Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 


Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 
Tel. Framingham 6191 














Your Trees & Shrubs Need the 
Care of these Expert Arborists 


HARTNEY-AMALIA, Inc. 


581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Ken. 0185 
Manchester, Mass. Tel. Manchester 306 





Bulb Planting Time Almost Over 


HE final date for planting hardy bulbs 
for flowering next year will be that on 
which the soil freezes for the Winter. 
This is particularly true for tulips, al- 
though planting while the weather is still 
warm enough to make for comfortable 


to make good root growth before the com- 
ing of Winter. Therefore, plantings made 
at once and mulched at once should thrive 
through the ability of the mulch material 
to retain soil warmth. The common ob- 
jection to such practice is the fear of the 
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Coldframes may be made for starting potted bulbs as well as 
for storing tender perennials. 


working conditions and efficient placing of 
the bulbs in the beds is to be urged. 

An amazing feature of the current tulip 
market is the relatively wide variety and 
sizable supply of this kind of bulb that 
has been made available in spite of all 
obstacles in the way of commercial sup- 
pliers. Another fact that has become clear 
is that the popularity of the tulip for out- 
door bedding and indoor forcing has not 
diminished. However, the time is at hand 
for action on the part of anyone wishing 
to plant tulips, now that both the season 
and the supply of desired kinds are short- 
ening. 

Even more prompt planting is essential 
for the daffodil. This increasingly impor- 
tant flower will perform reasonably well 
when planted late. However, daffodils 
give the best results if given opportunity 

















FOR SALE 


One iron garden bench with Grape design 

and two iron garden chairs with Morning 

Glory design. All over 100 years old. Apply 
41 Eliot Memorial Road 

Tel. LASell 2368 Newton 58, Mass. 











BULBS 


for 


HOUSE and 
GARDEN 


mulch harboring mice. Baiting with 
poisoned grain after the common orchard 
practice should remove that danger. 

All bulbs seem to thrive better in care- 
fully prepared soil in which well decom- 
posed manure or compost is worked down 





No house plants will give more pleasure 
than well-grown daffodils. 


into the area where the roots are to extend, 





Send for OUR NEW BOOKLET with colored illustrations of 
your favorite WINTER and SPRING-BLOOMING FLOWER- 
BULBS. When in town, visit our new, modern store. We are fully 
equipped to handle your seed, bulb, plant and cutflower needs. 


THOMAS J. GREY CO. 


82 Summer Street, Boston 10, Mass. Phones: HUBbard 0730-0731 
GREENHOUSES and NURSERY at WEYMOUTH, MASS. 
At Junction Routes 3 and 18 — Phone Weymouth 1470 


along with some superphosphate or bone 
meal. The modern trend is towards deeper 
planting of nearly all kinds, particularly 
the tulip. 

With lily bulbs, planting depths are 
variable depending on the species. The 
amateur should make sure that he knows 
the proper planting depth for any particu- 
lar lily that he buys. Knowing that depth, 
he can, therefore, prepare the planting site 
more intelligently. In any event, Autumn 
is the time for lily planting. 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 




















How should one plant acorns to establish a new woodland? 

Plant the acorns in Autumn where the trees are to grow. 
Planting is accomplished by punching holes in the soil two 
inches or so deep with a cane or stick, dropping in the acorns 
and covering by stepping on each filled hole. A light mulch 
will prove beneficial. A partially opened, bottomless, tin food 
can pressed down into the soil around each acorn will prevent 


loss to rodents. 
” * * 7 


Is it not wise to spade up the garden in late Autumn to expose 
insects to birds and Winter weather? 

Such practice may be good for pest control and for the treat- 
ment of compacted soils. However from the soil conservation 
point of view it can be very bad practice, especially in light soils 
subject when bare to erosion by wind as well as washing. 

* * * * 


Why are the lower leaves dropping from the stems of an old 
potted plant of English ivy? 

It is likely that this is a natural happening in that the bases 
of the old stems are hardening and that the foliage area is moving 
out nearer the branch tips where the stems are younger. Cutting 
back a few stems may induce the formation of new shoots at the 


base of the plant. 
* * * * 


Some authorities advise mulching strawberries in Summer and 
some caution against adding the mulch until freezing weather 
arrives. Who is right? 

Probably both schools are right. The confusion comes from 
the latter group using the word ‘“‘mulch’” when it should say 
“Winter covering.’’ The truth seems to be that Summer mulch 
is helpful to strawberries and Winter covering is essential. 

















Do Your House Plants Thrive? 


If not, or if you wish to learn about new plants 
and new methods, send for a copy of the bul- 
letin issued by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 
“House Plants and How to 
Grow Them” 


Fully illustrated and very complete. 


Price 35 cents 





“Propagation of Wild Flowers” 


An eight-page bulletin by Will C. Curtis which 
gives full and explicit directions for handling 
a class of plants with which most amateurs 
have trouble. 


Price 20 cents 


Address HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 
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1. MARCONI DAISY. New! 


Large 5 to 6 inch Blooms 

25 to 30 blooms per plant 
This splendid new daisy is one of our 
most popular flowers. The large, pure 
white shaggy blooms are borne on tall 
smooth stems over a long blooming 
season. 
They provide a good garden display and 
are excellent cut flowers. 

DORMANT ROOTS 2 for $1.00: 
7 for $3.00; 25 for $10.00 


2. SHASTA DAISY, Esther Reed 
A lovely white, high crested double 
daisy, with two rows of outer guard 
petals. Grows 18 to 24 inches high and 
is a proven cut flower. 
DORMANT ROOTS 3 for $1.00: 
7 for $2.00: 25 for $6.00 
Send us your GREETING 
CARDS with GIFT ORDERS 
for CHRISTMAS MAILING 
Send for our Newest 


SEED AND BULB CATALOG 


illustrating many flowers in COLOR! 
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Perennial Border and the Indoor Garden 


3. SUNSET LILY (Pardalinum Giganteum). Grows to a 
height of 5 to 7 feet producing a brilliant array of orange- 
red blooms, beautifully marked with amber brown dots. 
LARGE BULBS 3 for $1.25; $4.25 per doz. 

4. CROFT LILY. Finest of all EASTER LILIES for pot culture 
and used extensively by florists for that purpose. Supply 
limited, order now. 1 BULB $1.60; 4 for $6.00; $16.00 per doz. 
5. AMARYLLIS HYBRIDS. Our large California field-grown bulbs of these 
flowers produce stunning pot plants. Clusters of very large, beautiful 
flowers atop long sturdy stems. LARGE BULBS $1.00 each; $10.00 per doz.; 
SMALLER BULBS 75c each; $7.50 per doz. 

6. PINK CALLA LILY. Exhibited at many Flower snows during the past 
year and always a sensation. It is easily grown and makes a very charm- 
ing pot plant. LARGE BULBS 3 for $2.00; $7.50 per dozen. SMALLER 
BULBS 2 for $1.00; 5 for $2.00; $4.59 per doz. 

7. REGALE LILY. You may have beautiful lilies in your garden, too. 
Regale lilies are hardy, prolific bloomers in any climate. Easily grown. 
LARGE SIZE BULBS 2 for $1.00; $5.90 per dozen. 

8. CALOCHORTUS. (Mariposa or Butterfly Tulips). These delightful cup- 
shaped flowers are wonderfully marked with eyes, dots, and pencillings 
in rich colors. It is difficult to describe them—-they must be seen to be 
appreciated. To introduce them to those unfamiliar with them, we offer a 
mixture of 15 BULBS for $1.00; 100 for $5.00. 

9. SPREKELIA. (St. James Lily). This unusual and interesting lily is easily grown 
as a pot plant. It has bright red blooms resembling an orchid and foliage similar 
to Amaryllis. 2 BULBS $1.00; $5.00 per dozen. 


e “SS 
Q | Q ( ) € | | i grown. LARGE BULBS 2 for $1.00; 
$5.00 per doz. SMALLER BULBS 3 for 
$1.00; $3.00 per doz. 
California Seedsmev & Nurserymen zo D Market Strec., San Francisco 11, Calif. 
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10. YELLOW CALLA LILY. 

Lovely pot plant with decora- 
tive green white-spotted foliage, 
rich, golden yellow blooms. Easily 

















PLANT ROSES NOW 


We have a very good selection of 
Hardy Roses and this is an ideal time 
to plant them. These include Hybrid 
Gems, Polyanthas and Climbers. We 
carry all of the very hardy and lovely 
Brownell varieties. 

We now have Hyacinths in blue and 
white colors and Crocus in purple and 
yellow. 

Tulips, Narcissi and other hardy bulbs 
in good variety can be planted as long 
as the ground is open. 

Numerous liliums are ready now and 
Regale and numerous other varieties 
freshly dug can be furnished promptly. 
Plant Helleborus niger (Christmas 
Rose) now, strong plants, $1.50-$2.00 
each. 

If goods are wanted per mail enclose 
extra for postage. Catalogues for- 
warded on request. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Bulb and Plant Specialist 
Weymouth, Mass. Tel. Weymouth 1110 














Pruning to Guide Young Trees — 


Methods which will help to prevent 
damage by hurricanes and ice storms 


UIDANCE pruning of young trees 

set out this Fall will help prevent fu- 
ture damage by hurricanes, ice storms and 
the like. V-shaped crotches in the main 
stems make trees more susceptible to dam- 
age by hurricanes and other storms. Forma- 
tions of this kind can be avoided in many 
cases by proper training and guidance when 
trees are young. 

The Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station points out, however, that 
this type of pruning is not a cure-all and 
all damage cannot be prevented in this way. 
One practice that weakened trees and 
caused them to be torn down by the hurri- 
cane of September 14 was that of cutting 
away the roots of trees along streets to 
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of Seeds 


"6 Seed Catalog FREE . 


The paper shortage makes Catalogs 
. write today if you want 
this leading American Seed Catalog 
All about Burpee’s best Flowers and Vegetables ... with 
pictures of all leading varieties, many in color. Newest 
creations of Burpee scientists... more delicious, more abun- 
dant Vegetables; more lovely, more colorful Flowers. Read 
about Burpee’s new Hybrid Vegetables, and Flash Marigold. 
Complete,accurate descriptions, with modest prices for the 
best seeds that grow. This catalog postpaid as long as supply 
lasts...send postcard or coupon today to W. Atlee Burpee Co., 
375 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, Lowa. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 





A GIFT FOR YOU! 
(No Seeds for Sale till 1946) 

When this frilly golden-orange giant 
Marigold was pene on Burpee’s Flora- 
dale Farms, we knew everyone would want 
it in 1945...symbol of victory and peace. 
So we'll GIVE you a 35c-Packet 
(100 seeds), if you enclose stamp 
for postage. Easy to grow, 2 ft. tall, 
with loads of big double blooms. 
Write for your free seeds today! 







(To Burpee Customers: You need 
not write, we’ llsend your free Mari- 
gold seeds with your seed orders ) 














375 Burpee Building | Philadelphia 32, Pa. §f 
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improve travel conditions. After the storm, 
many trees along narrow streets or much- 
traveled thoroughfares were felled or dam- 
aged severely. Examination showed that 
the roots had been mutilated and cut away 
on the street side in many of these cases. 

Despite these other factors, however, 
badly shaped trees were among the most 
severe sufferers, and eradication of this fac- 
tor can do much to prevent injury from 
future hurricanes or ice storms. Pruning 
the trees when they are young will save 
much labor. 

The tree should be pruned so that it will 
form a single leader or main stem. A single 
leader makes a sturdier trunk than two or 
three. Cut back the objectionable branch 
flush with the trunk or limb from which it 
comes. No stub should be left to decay 
eventually and rot back into the tree. 
Wounds from removal of small branches 
(one inch or less) will heal naturally but 
larger ones should be covered with some 
kind of dressing or tree paint. 

Generally speaking, trees from a good 
nursery will have had some preliminary 
pruning, but this must be continued as 
new growth appears while the trees are 
young and small. The tree will attempt to 
follow its natural form and repeated prun- 
ing is necessary to overcome this. 

Some species of trees, such as the maple 
and oak, will respond very favorably to 
this treatment. In others, particularly the 
elm, the V-shaped crotch is rather difficult 
to avoid since the tree takes this formation 
naturally. Where a V-crotch cannot be 
eliminated, the tree should be strengthened 
with bolts and cables to prevent splitting 
when unusual strain occurs. This is a job 
which should properly be left to the expert 
and not attempted by the amateur. 


Preparing for Spring Planting 
T IS common advice to prepare holes in 
the Autumn for Spring tree planting. 
Preparation of such planting sites involves 
more than merely enriching pockets of 
earth some few cubic feet in volume, espe- 
cially in very heavy soil. To merely scoop 
out holes and refill to a considerable depth 
with compost in such locations may suc- 
ceed only in forming depressions which 
will flood with surface water and be unfit 
for the growing of plants. Under such con- 
ditions, drainage must also be provided. 
Even under ideal conditions, it seems 
better not to refill the planting holes com- 
pletely in the Autumn, but to pile the soil 
up beside them for the Winter. Where this 
is done, planting can often take place 
earlier in Spring. 


HORTICULTURE 





























| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 








How can cut evergreen foliage be treated to make it last for 
some time? 

As good a way as any is to put the stems of the freshly cut 
greens in containers of water and to keep those containers re- 
plenished with water from day to day. Spraying with a liquid 
wax may also prevent quick drying of foliage. 

* * * * 


How can a slight surplus of Chinese cabbage be held in good 
condition until needed? 

The plants can be dug with the roots intact and reset in a 
trench or cool place indoors in the same manner that celery is 


treated. 
* * * * 


Name one or two tall evergreen trees that will grow well near 
salt water. 

The Japanese black pine (Pinus thunbergi) and the Asiatic 
spruce, Picea asperata, have both proved themselves under east 


coast conditions. 
OK * - + 


I have a few madonna lily bulbs. Is it too late to plant them? 


The normal planting season for this kind of lily has passed. 
However, with the bulbs on hand the thing to do is plant them 


anyway. 
* * ok * 


Is it necessary to place sand below lily bulbs? 

In sandy or silty soils such precautions are not necessary. In 
very heavy, poorly drained locations sand or ashes may prove 
helpful. Planting lily bulbs on flower pots inverted at the 
bottoms of the holes is a technique not designed for American 


conditions. 
* * * * 


Why are many of the leaves dropping from old coleus plants 
newly potted from outdoor beds? 

This is a common experience with old plants of coleus. In 
order to avoid leggy, scraggling specimens, it might be well to 
start some new plants from cuttings which are easily rooted. 

* * * * 

How does it happen that a plant of Cannabis sativa has suddenly 
appeared on my terrace? 

This rather attractive foreign annual has become a weéd in 
some sections. When grown for its cordage fiber, it is called 
hemp. When used for the making of “‘reefer’’ cigarettes, it is 
known as marijuana. Its presence in eastern areas usualiy gets 
the local police into a dither. 

* * * * 

Are the fruits of flowering quinces fit for processing? 

Numerous good cooks report that mixing these fruits with 
equal parts of apple yields a juice that can be made into excel- 


lent jelly. 
* * * * 


How can I control the plum gouger that punctures and lays its 
eggs in fruits such as the beach plum? - 

As yet, no very good control seems to have been developed. 
Spraying with arsenate of lead early in the season is often recom- 
mended but it is now reported that this technique is relatively 
ineffective. 

* * + * 


What is the simplest way to increase the small-leaved, lemon- 
scented geranium? 

Pieces of the heaviest roots some two or three inches long 
placed in individual small pots at this time of year will develop 
into new plants. Very often old plants are seen to be suckering 
from the roots at this season. 
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Schling’s Famous 


Regal Lilies 


Regals are without doubt the finest and hardiest garden lilies 
under all conditions—strong stems, strong substance, disease 
and insect resistant. Schling’s Regal Lilies are the highest 


quality available and not to be confused with cheap “bargains.” 


We offer guranteed size bulbs. Money back if they are not 
exactly as claimed. 


No. 1 Size (10 to 11 in. circum.) 3 for $2.35; 12 for $8.50 
No. 2 Size (9 to 10 in. circum.) 3 for $1.85; 12 for $6.50 
No. 3 Size (8 to 9 in. circum.) 3 for $1.55; 12 for $5.25 


All postpaid. Guaranteed to Bloom. Order at Once. 





FINEST DARWIN TULIPS 


Four of the finest Darwins — Clara Butt (salmon-rose) 
Inglescombe Yellow, William Copeland (lavender) and 
Farncombe Sanders (scarlet )— 


6 each of 4 varieties (24 bulbs) $2.65 
12 each of 4 varieties (48 bulbs) 4.95 
25 each of 4 varieties (100 bulbs) 9.50 
50 each of 4 varieties (200 bulbs) 18.00 


All postpaid. Order Promptly. 


OLD GLORY MIXTURE: Many of the best Darwin’s in a 
splendid mixture. 50 bulbs for $4.90; 100 bulbs for 
$9.25; postpaid. 





New Super-Giant Trumpet Daffodil 


BABYLON MAJESTIC is a sensational new super-giant daffodil 
with a trumpet 3 inches long and 3% inches across the mouth and 
a 6 inch perianth spread! Color is deep pure golden yellow. 
Flowers last 10 days to two weeks. Bulbs of this marvelous new 
giant each $1.00; per dozen $12.00. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN INC. 
612 Madison Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 
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Regular price $5.00 each. 


Order direct from this ad. 





in BEAUTY YEARLY {BRAND'S Lovely. 


Brand’s French Lilacs are all 
grown on their own roots and are 
as — as the ordinary variety. 
ier you greater variety 
both bloom and color — from a 
dainty single white to a double 
deep purple red—with panicles 
of unusual size and profusion. 
Our catalog lists some wonderful selec- 
tions at reasonable prices, and here is a 


SPECIAL OFFER of SOME of the BEST 
’ in Red, White, Blue and Pink 


Monge, reddest of all reds; Miss Ellen Willmott, very 
large double pure white; Pres. Lincoln, the deepest of all 
blue Lilacs, and Lucie Baltet, a striking coral pink. 


A regular $20.00 value for only $18.00 













FRENCH LILACS 


The FINEST 
of PEONIES 


We have over 50 acres of 
these royal bloomers and can 
offer you the best of our 
prize-winning stocks. 


FLOWERING CRABS 
Hardy as far north as Winni- 
peg and of the choicer vari- 
eties. Ornamental and dual- 
purpose. | 





| 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, 142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 





Catalog Free 
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Fh T\\ BULBS 
$3.00 EACH 
7 3 for $7.50; 6 for $12.50 
ZA) 12 for $24.00, postpaid 
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Send for 
BULB CATALOG 
illustrated in color 
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introduced since King Alfred 
Giant Incomparabilis of largest size. Per- 
fect 4” bloom on a 24” stem. Clear brilliant 
yellow overlapping petals surround a 
large bold crown of striking coppery 
red-orange. Flowers last a long time. 
Blooms very early. Easily forced indoors. 
Holds many show awards. 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS ~ Box I115-H - Sacramento, Calif. 








LILACS 





Named varieties 
Syringa vulgaris 
Syringa vulgaris alba 


WEST NEWBURY 





We have grown a great many varieties and have selected those which 
have a vigorous growth and free-flowering habit. 
2 ft. @ $1.30; 3 ft. $1.90; 4 ft. $3.10 
2 ft. @ 
2 ft. @ 


(Our White Lilacs are especially bushy) 
Send for our list of these and others ° 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 


.75;3ft. .95;4ft. 1.60 
85; 3ft. 1.30; 4ft. 1.90 


MASSACHUSETTS 











ARIAL AC TLL 


Fifty Varieties of Potted 
HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
eR 


A visit to the Nurseries will give you the added satisfaction 
of making your own selection from the lovely fall colors 
now in bloom. We are open Monday through Saturday. 


Complete Catalogue Is Yours for the Asking. 


WESTON NURSERIES, 
BROWN and WINTER STREETS (Off Route 30) 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Tel. Wellesley 3431 


INC. 





WINTER WINDOWS 


Brighten them with bulb-flowers. Here 
are rare beauties: Veltheimia, Giant 
Oxalis, Morea, Babiana, Barbados Lily, 
Colored Callas and the like. 

Interesting Catalog on request 


REX. D. PEARCE 


MOORESTOWN Dept. B NEW JERSEY 

















DO YOU WONDER 


Why chemical fertilizers have failed to work 
miracles? How you can eliminate bugs from 
your garden without spraying? Why your com- 
_ heaps didn’t compost properly? Organic 

ardening Magazine will give you an entirely 
new outlook. Full year’s subscription and 64- 
page book on ‘‘Compost,” all for $2.00. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. 9-V, Emmaus, Pa. 


el KKK 
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Preserving Apple Juice 


CIENTISTS at the state experiment 

station at Geneva, N. Y., engaged in 
the development of improved fruit juices 
assert that either cloudy or clarified apple 
juice — they strongly object to calling it 
“apple cider’’—can best be preserved by 
“flash”’ pasteurization. This process con- 
sists of holding the juice in bottles or cans 
for one minute after filling at a temperature 
of 170 to 175 degrees Fahrenheit, invert- 
ing the containers or turning them on their 
sides for three minutes, then cooling 
rapidly. 

By this method of preservation, much 
of the original aroma, flavor, and appear- 
ance of the freshly pressed apple juice is 
retained. A circular describing the process 
for both large-scale and small-scale opera- 
tions may be obtained upon request to the 
experiment station. 

Unfermented apple juice, or sweet cider, 
may be called the great American Fall bev- 
erage, but until recently the only juice 
available was the unpasteurized cider in 
various stages of fermentation. Numerous 
methods of preservation have been devel- 
oped but at present flash pasteurization 
following ‘de-aération is generally accepted 
as the most desirable way of handling 
apple juice, and processed juice of high 
quality is finding a ready market compara- 
ble to that of other fruit juices. 

For pasteurization, juice should be made 
from sound apples of the proper variety 
and maturity to insure the best quality 
product. Freshly picked apples or apples 
which have not been stored longer than a 
month will give the best results. Baldwin, 
Northern Spy, Cortland, Rome Beauty, 
Golden Russet, Rhode Island Greening, 
Jonathan, and Roxbury Russet are among 
the varieties that will make good juice 
without blending. Juice from most other 
sorts will be improved by blending. The 
juice of McIntosh, Wealthy or Delicious, 
for example, may be greatly improved by 
blending with juice from Baldwin, Rhode 
Island Greening, or Russet. One of the 
most pleasing blends packed at the station 
was made from 50 per cent Baldwin, 25 
per cent Northern Spy, 124 per cent 
Cortland, and 1214 per cent Russet. 


7 
Time for Starting Lilacs 
HE lilac is one shrub that is best trans- 
planted in Autumn, largely because of 
the fact that its leaf buds normally swell 
and break into growth very early in Spring. 
Like other hardy deciduous plants, it 
should be handled after its leaves have 
fallen and a dormant condition has been 
achieved. 

Success with lilacs follows when a few 
simple facts are kept in mind. Lilacs should 
not be grafted but be on their own roots. 
The plants should be moved while they 
are relatively young—up to four or five 
years of age. Good drainage is essential. 
Since a lilac can outlive its planter, natu- 
rally fertile soil to start with will produce 
the best results. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Favorites of Your 
~ s Garden 
Modernized for You! 


Hybridizers have streamlined this old-time 
favorite to give wider range of color, larger 
and more plentiful blooms in both single 
and double varieties. A permanent addi- 
tion to your landscape, Lilacs can be used 
as specimen plants, hedges, foundation 
plantings, hardy borders, or as cut flowers. 


OUR NEW LILAC BOOKLET 
of the choicest varieties is FREE. Get your 
copy now. 
Interested in Daylilies? 
You will be if it's gay color and all-summer 
bloom you want with little care. Our new 
aa Booklet provides the answer — it's 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 4114A, Weiser Park, Penna. 


DOES YOUR DOG 
SCRATCH ? 


Don’t Blame Fleas, 
Mange or Diet. 


2 to 1 It’s Fungitch. 


For the Best Remedy 
Use 
SULFADENE 
Bottle 98c Postpaid. 


Circular on Request. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England's Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston Massachusetts 




















































Protective concealment work has ta- 
pered off —making some tree and 
landscape men available for those jobs 
you had in mind. 


You can see everywhere how the pro- 
tracted drought has affected Shade 
Trees. Feeding and watering will help 
some of them; but any so far gone that 
they are dangerous should be sched- 
uled for removal this Winter. 
Manpower is still limited — but we will 
help you as much as possible with fu- 
ture plans. And that goes for our Land- 
scape Department, too. 
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20 Mill Street, ‘Arlington, Mass. 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 
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"Steele's NS LE PA 
Strong Healthy PLANTS ' 


Earliest Bloomers. Gigantic flowers up to 4” and 
better. Plant Bn may 4 of this super strain. 
Wide ran the richest vivid colors. Plants 
guaran’ and backed by our 29 of Pansy 
specialization. Send NO sy price list. 


HILLTOP GARDENS, Box C, PURCELLVILLE, VA. 
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Winter Protection of Roses 


AST year, for the second Autumn, I 
covered our garden roses with tough 
sods placed grass side down so that a sealed- 
in air tunnel was formed. The sods were 
then covered completely with marsh hay. 
The result of this treatment was that out 
of 4,000 plants only two standards and 
eight bushes died. The other plants came 
out of the Winter in excellent condition. 

Careful investigation revealed that 
where any death or injury had occurred, 
that particular bush had been covered by 
loose soil that came from the bottom of 
the sod pile. In some cases, half of a bush 
that had been covered with soil died, while 
the other half that had an air space between 
stem and sod survived. 

There was, however, one exception. 
New plants set last Autumn suffered no 
casualties, although covered with loose soil 
overlaid by marsh hay. 

In covering, the air space need be just 
large enough to allow a circulation of air 
around the bush. In cases where sod is too 
expensive or unobtainable, the same effect 
can be produced by pinning each bush 
down—all branches in one direction—and 
covering with two boards set in a V-shape. 
After that, almost any available material 
can be used for covering, bearing in mind 
that greater success will follow if as much 
outside air as possible is excluded. 

—Oswald H. Beames. 
Falmouth, Mass. 


Salvaging Summer Petunias 


ERHAPS you are looking longingly at 

those late petunias and wishing that 
Summer would stay just a little longer— 
the blossoms are so lovely. Each year I 
feel the same way—and one year some time 
ago, I decided to do something about it. I 
could not prolong the Summer, but I 
could try to save the plants. I selected sev- 
eral with the best blossoms—put them in 
pots and brought them in for the Winter. 
Several of them continued to blossom for 
some time. As the last ones died, I cut the 
plants back and later was rewarded with 
new growth. 

Some started to blossom before I put 
them into the ground in the Spring and 
others soon after. The colors had changed 
perceptibly, some being darker, others 
lighter, but all were large and beautiful 
blossoms. 

It is best to take the smaller and more 
compact plants, even if they are not quite 
so beautiful and without blossoms at the 
start. Frequently several of the plants die, 
and so far I have found it much harder to 
transplant the purple ones — but if you 
wish a gay kitchen window do try some. 

—Alice E. Leslie. 
Swampscott, Mass. 


But if you’d have a mind at peace. 
A heart that cannot harden, 
Go find a door that opens wide 
Upon a little garden. 
—E. M. Boult. 
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Maple Goodies 


Maple products delicious on waffles, toast, 


puddings, ice cream, in cooking. Not 
rationed. 7 oz jar pure Vt churned maple 
sugar with cinnamon; | lb jar pure Vt 
maple butter; 1 lb pail soft maple sugar; 
14 oz jug pure maple syrup; % lb shelled 
black walnut meats. 5 items as shown 
$7.35. 4 items (without nuts) $6.35. 
NOT SHOWN: 1 lb hard maple sugar $1.50. 
1 lb Black Walnut Meats $2.25. 


All postpaid in 48 states. No COD’s. 


The fosselyns 


Box 147 Dept. HN Dedham, Mass. 











An Ideal Gift: 


FLORALIFE 


GIFT 
BOX 


Contains 15 colorful 
packets of FLORA- 
LIFE. Each packet 
treats 2 quarts of 
vase water. 


FLORALIFE doubles the life 
of cut flowers. Maintains fra- 
grance and color 5 to 10 days ONLY $ 
longer. Acts like magic! Fully Postp’d 
guaranteed 





A $].50 
Value: 


Remit to 
FLORALIFE, Inc., 1433 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 








LILIES for late planting 


AURELIANENSE SEEDLINGS 
Glorious new July and August flower- 
ing lilies. Ivory trumpets predomi- 
nate. Ea. 50c, 85c; Doz. $5.00, $8.50 

DAVIDII Charming and little known 
flame-colored Turk’s caps for July. 
Ea. 60c; Doz. $6.00 

GREEN MT. HYBRIDS Striking 
new July flowering trumpets. Ea. 75c, 
$1.00; Doz. $7.50, $10.00 

HAVEMEYER SEEDLINGS 
Magnificent seedlings of the famous 


August flowering hybrid, T. A. Have- 
meyer. Ea. $1.50; Doz. $15.00 


Sandyloam 


Alan and Esther Macneil, North Springfield, Vt. 
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FEED AND ENJOY OUR WILD BIRDS 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 


Audubon Water 
Fountain ....$11.75 
Folder mailed on 

request 
Attractive Christmas 
Presents 


audubon gy workshop 


MOT INCORPORATED 





GLENCOE, ILL. 











ORCHID 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of Cypripedium seedlings 
the best value ever presented to Orchid Growers, 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 

THESE seedlings are rapid growers from this s 

on. Leaves about tye inches long, they sh 
flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy cul- 
ture, and matured plants require little heat—night 
temperature about 55°. This offering is subject to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
Illustrated catalog fifty cents 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 
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Stumps Removed by Nature 


O years ago I cut down three large 

pin oak trees by sawing them off close 

to the ground. This left stumps, averaging 

24 inches in diameter and about four inches 

high, in the 30-inch strip of lawn between 

a concrete sidewalk and the curbing of the 

paved street along which the trees had 
grown. 

Having dismissed, as too laborious, the 
plan of cutting them off below ground 
level, with mallet and chisel, I asked the 
advice of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
at Madison, Wis., whose experts could sug- 
gest no better plan than to “‘pull them out 
with a tractor’ or “blow them out with 
dynamite,”’ neither of which plan appeared 
practicable. 

Recalling that during the previous year 
I had cut down several white oak trees, 
and had left several of the trunks lying in 
the grass on a Pennsylvania farm, with the 
result that this sound oak timber had been 
quickly destroyed by fungus, I concluded 
to inoculate the pin oak stumps with the 
same fungus, in the expectation that it 
would destroy them as quickly as it had 
destroyed the white oak timber. This 
seemed logical. 

I accordingly scraped a portion of the 
fungus from the decayed white oak logs, 
and then I rubbed it into the pin oak 
stumps. 

This was done in June, 1943. Now, in 
August, 1944, after 14 months, the three 
stumps are far advanced toward complete 
disintegration. The decayed remains of the 
largest stump has been spaded. out with a 
sharp pointed spade, and the other two, 
in which disintegration has proceeded more 
slowly, will soon be in such a condition of 
decay that they can be spaded out in the 
same fashion. 

I recently sent some of this very efficient 
fungus to the Forest Products Laboratory 
and asked for its identification. I have just 
received a reply, in which its pathologist 
says: ‘We have identified it as Polyporus 
versicolor. This fungus “‘is one of the most 
common species occurring on down hard- 
woods throughout the United States. It 
attacks the sapwood particularly, but is 
able to attack the heartwood of many 
species also.”’ 

I strongly suspect that stumps of many 
varieties may be destroyed in the same 
rapid and efficient manner if inoculated 
with the correct fungus. Apparently the 
method employed carries with it no danger 
to living trees, as other pin oaks growing 
within 50 feet of the inocluated stumps 
have not been affected. 

—Horace Paul Dormon. 
Lansdowne, Pa. 











LILIUM TIGRINUM 
$5.00 per dozen 

These are the finest bulbs of this lily that 

we have ever seen. They happen to be 

mosaic-free as well. 


SANDYLOAM 


North Springfield Vermont 








PECANS 


CALIFORNIA'S FINEST—Very thin paper-shell 
pecans. Easily cracked between fingers. Self- 
releasing with no clinging bitter membrane. 
Exceptionally delicious flavor. All improved va- 
rieties. Perfectly sealed by nature. Keep indefi- 
nitely. Tree — Large nuts for table use. 
None better. Grown on my own ranch here in 
California. 1 lb. $1.25, 3 lb. $3.25, 5 lb. $4.75. 
All postpaid in 48 states. 


Send check or money order to 


P. W. RHOADES 
Route 5, Box 183 Riverside, California 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
1.50, payable in advance. 














BRING CHARM and enchantment to your conserv- 
atory with Winter-flowering, pot-grown Camellias. 
Large illustrated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box 
H, Crichton, Alabama. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 





WITLOOF-CHICORY ROOTS for Winter forcing. 
Heathview, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 





CAMELLIA BLOOMS: Perfect shipment guaran- 
teed, $1.00 each. Little Plant Nursery, Bay St. 
Louis, Mississippi. 





PECANS — Choice Louisiana and Paper Shell 
Pecans. Five pounds for $2.50, Prepaid. Samples 
50c. Edmond Riggs, St. Martinville, La. 





HAND FORGED IRON fireplace accessories, 
flowerpot stands and brackets, and unusual gifts. 
Send for catalog. Robert E. Tomb, Indiana, Penna. 





OVER 200 VARIETIES HEMEROCALLIS: Col- 
lected as*a hobby. Reds, pinks, purples, bi-colors, 
etc., from prominent hybridizers. Surplus plant 
list available. Sylvan Gardens, Route 8, Box 115-H, 
Portland, Ore. 


RARE Oolorful Succulent plants from World 
origins. 20 labelled species $2.00. Orypanthus, 
Curiosity plants, 4 for $1.00. Mexican Cacti, 10 
for $1.00. Epiphyllum Orchid Cacti, 3 for $1.00. 
Catalog Free. Coover Nursery, Orlando, Fla. 
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FOR SALE: Gladiola bulbs, large-flowering vari- 
eties. Mixed colors, Spring delivery. Every bulb 
produces flower. $4.50 per hundred. Will ship 
anywhere, 50% deposit. Bawin J. Nelson, Floral 
Gardens, Corydon, Pa. 





PERSONAL POST CARDS with picture of your 
own house, garden or other subject in the corner. 
Send negative or print and $3.00 for 50, or $1.00 
for trial 10. Also “custom-made” Folders for 
Notes, Christmas, Anniversaries, Invitations or 
Gifts. Sample folders 15c stamps, refunded on your 
order for folders. Tifft, il Tifft Road, Dover, N. H. 


GARDEN ROOTS—Plant this Fall. Mary Wash- 
ington Asparagus roots, Rhubarb, Horseradish 
roots. Five, ten year Asparagus roots bear next 
Spring. Giant Asparagus and Rhubarb roots for 
Winter forcing. Herbs, Ranere Raspberry plants. 
Fourteen kinds Potted Strawberry plants. Warren 
Shinn, Woodbary, N. J., Root Specialist. 


GIANT HYBRID AMARYLLIS in color types, that 
will bloom around Easter time. Solid gorgeous red 
with crimson center. Near White with red and 
pink lines. Sunrise Type, orange red with white 
center. Princess Type, candy stripe red and white 
with white edge. Blooming sizes 75c, $8.00 per 
dozen, P.P. Also Gloriosa Rothschildiana Lilies, 
50c 75c, P.P. Lake Hope Flower Farm, Maitlan 
Florida. 











HELP WANTED 


GARDENER ON NORTHWEST BULB FARM— 
Man experienced in growing bulbs and general 
stock. Position open February 1, 1945. Write full 
particulars — age, experience, nationality, etc. 
Wilshire Gardens, Hoquiam, Washington. 


LANDSCAPE MAN to call on clients, suburban 
Boston, and handle office matters. Salary according 
to ability. 

LANDSCAPE FOREMAN, experienced in handling 
larger nursery stock. Permanent position. Good 
salary. 

NURSERYMAN, good permanent position with 
old established company. Ornamental stock only. 
Good salary. Telephone evenings Framingham 
4652. Little-Tree Farms, Inc., Pramingham Centre, 
Mass. 


When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 











HORTICULTURE 











THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





AUTUMN 
FLOWER SHOW 


Horticultural Hall 
Boston, Mass. 


NOVEMBER 9, 10, I! and 12 


The Hours 


Thursday — 2 P.M. to 
Friday -— 9 A.M. to 
Saturday -9 A.M. to 
Sunday — | P.M. to 


10 P.M. 
10 P.M. 
10 P.M. 
10 P.M. 


Admission 60 cents including tax 





Members of the Society are admitted 
on presentationship of their member- 
ship cards. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





ANNUAL MEETING 
Wednesday 


November 15, 1944 
3 P.M. 


Short Business Session 


followed by 


SPECIAL FEATURE—LECTURE 
“Penn's Woods—Then and Now" 


By Dr. John M. Fogg, Jr. 


Botanist and Member of 
Executive Council 


Auditorium, Sixteenth Floor 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








| 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 





ANNUAL 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION 


598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 


2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Usually held at the American Museum of 
Natural History, but for the duration held at 
our headquarters. 


As this is one of our most interesting and 
handsome shows of the year, there will be 
many fine displays and arrangements of 
plant and floral material. Chrysanthemum 
exhibits of all types will, of course, predomi- 
nate. Also featured will be orchids, roses, 
and carnations, shown by commercial and 
private growers. 

Although this show will be on a curtailed 
scale because of prevailing conditions, the 
general public, as well as our members, 
will remember from previous years that our 
Annual Chrysanthemum Show is something 
of which the City of New York can well be 
proud. 

Schedule of classes may be obtained upon 
request. 

Free to Members 


November 9... 
November 10 .. . 


50c to Non-members 

















Evergreen Sprays 


(fresh cut) 
For Christmas Decorations 


assorted sprays 
Red Pine — Douglas Fir — Concolor Fir 
White Pine— Mugho Pine—Norway Spruce 


Scotch Pine 
Price—20 sprays $1.50 
delivered to your home 


If order is to be sent as a gift 
please enclose your card 


HEMINGWAY TREE FARMS 
Boyne City Michigan 








AMERICAN ARTICHOKES 


(non Starch Vegetable) 

Five pounds seed $2.25 including postage 
The only Jerusalem Artichoke seed certified by 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Recipes and planting 
instructions supplied. 

ANTHONY ALPHONSE de BOLE 
120 Sullivan Street New York 12, N. Y. 

















FOR AUTUMN SOWING 


Right now is the time to sow seeds of Lilium, 

Iris, and Eremurus species, with Fringed 

Gentians, Helleborus, and others that need 

stew ag Ay cold for starting. Unique catalog 
pt. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


MOORESTOWN 
NEW JERSEY 








ty, y 
, ae GROWN 


Wnute fora FREE CATALOG 
illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 





COMING EXHIBITIONS 




















1944 





November 1-30. Buffalo, N. Y. Agricul- 
ture, Its Influence on American Life. 
Museum of Science. 

November 4-December 3. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chrysanthemum Show. Phipps Conserv- 
atory, Schenley Park. 

November 5-30. St. Louis, Mo. Chrysan- 
themum Show. Missouri Botanical Gar- 
den. 

November 9-10. New York, N. Y. Chrysan- 
themum Show. 598 Madison Avenue. 

November 9-12. Worcester, Mass. Chrys- 
anthemum Show. Horticultural Hall. 

November 9-12. Boston, Mass. Chrysan- 
themum Show. Horticultural Hall. 

November 11-December 3. Chicago, IL 
Chrysanthemum Show. Garfield Park 
Conservatory. 

November 12-30. Cincinnati, Ohio. Chrys- 
anthemum Show. Irwin M. Krohn Con- 
servatory, Eden Park. 

November 12-December 16. Detroit, Mich. 
Chrysanthemum Show. Belle Isle Con- 
servatory. 

December 20. New York, N. Y. Flower 
Show and Lecture. 598 Madison Avenue. 





1945 





January 17. New York, N. Y. Flower Show 
and Lecture. 598 Madison Avenue. 

January 26-27. Boston, Mass. Camellia 
Show. Horticultural Hall. 

February 10-11. Savannah, Ga. Camellia 
Show. DeSota Hotel. 

February 21. New York, N. Y. Flower 
Show and Lecture. 

March 10-17. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower 
Show. Horticultural Hall. 





3870 N. E. Glisan St, Portland, Ore. 





November 1, 1944 


March 15-16. New York, N. Y. Spring 
Flower Show. 598 Madison Avenue. 
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“THE MERRYS” 


Sunrise Knoll 
109 Brookside Road, Needham, Mass. 


“Flowering Shrubs” from January 
to December in Kodachrome 
movies. 


“The Gladiolus” Entire procedure 
of gladiolus culture in both com- 
mercial and small plantings in 
Kodachrome movies. 


Circular and Prices on Request 











Attracting Birds to the Garden 


A Bird Sanctuary for Everyone 
and six other topics 
All illustrated with color motion pictures 
or Kodachromes 
Experienced lecturers 
For descriptive circular and terms, write 


MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
. 155 Newbury Street, Boston 18 


LECTURES 


KENNETH O. WARD, F.B.H.S. 
Horticulturist 
Horticulture — Scenic — Travel — Historical 
Kodachrome Slides 
Full information on request 
Box 26, Georgetown Mohonk Lake 
Massachusetts Ulster County, New York 














Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL- 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 





with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 
13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 














Make a Gardener Happy 


Nurest Way to 





A SUDBURY 
SOIL TEST KIT. 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


~~ 


@ TAKES THE GUESSWORK 
OUT OF GARDENING 


@ HELPS PRODUCE STRONG 
HEALTHY CROPS 


@ PREVENTS CROP FAILURES — 






SSS. 
. Re Ss 


~— 


Py ty 4 
Jez Vif 





= 
JUNIOR PROFESSIONAL MODEL. Comes in handsome 
leatherette case. Makes 50 individual tests for nitrogen, 


sat phosphorous, potash and acidity. Complete in- $ 4.75 
) - structions including chart. Beautifully gift wrapped. 
NS 















a ( 
ll KX irs EASY! IT'S MODERN! IT'S SCIENTIFIC 


DE LUXE : R\ // 
PROFESSIONAL \ TO TEST SOIL THE APPROVED SUDBURY WAY 
MODEL........ $22.50 | The Sudbury Soil Test Kit is a gift a gardener will treasure. For 





better gardening results, testing soil is simplicity itself. No chem- 
istry knowledge is needed. Soil testing is important, for it tells 





\ 


Has 12 times as much soil-testing equipment as in 


Junior Model. Comes in mahogany finish, instru- what kind of plant food gardens need. Preventing danger of over 
ment type box. Contains test tube rack, extra test or under fertilization. Experts say that 4 out of 5 garden failures 
fubes, funnels and filter paper. The No. | gift you are caused by soil deficiencies, 


can give any gardener—professional or amateur. 


SEND NO MONEY! ORDER BY MAIL! SHOWS NEEDS OF 50 VEGETABLES, 
Order Now! The Sudbury Soil Test Kit will be 75: FLOWERS, LAWN GRASSES 


shipped to you in time for Christmas giving. C.O.D. Teify what the garden has or is lacking in the 4 essentials for fine 
$4.75 plus postage for Junior Professional Model healthy crops: nitrogen, phosphorous, potash and acidity. Shows 
(or send $4.75, we pay postage). For Deluxe Model, pow to correct harmful acid or alkaline conditions of the soil. 


send $22.50. Money Back Guarantee if not com- points the way to correct fertilization. Helps produce a bountiful 
pletely satisfied. harvest. 


Dealers... Write for special offer 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, 817 DUTTON RD., SO. SUDBURY, MASS. 
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